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SENIOR OFFICIALS AND HOME LEAyvg 
Canberra, Australia 

To the Editors, 

FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


While the Service will appreciate the decision to hold to 
the two-year rule in granting home leave as yet another 
confirmation of the interest of the Department in maintaip. 
ing morale, the carrying out of this program may place 
intolerable burdens on personnel management. More jm. 
portantly, it may interfere with effective performance by 
the Service and thus prove contrary to national interests, 

Before being drowned out by a chorus of protesting 
younger voices, we raise a hand to say that our recommen. 
dation for honoring the two-year rule in the breach as well 
as the observance applies chiefly to senior officers. The de. 
mand among junior officers and staff niembers for frequent 
opportunities to visit stateside—and the value to the Service 
of giving home leave to such personnel—is understood and 
supported. 

People new to the Service need to get home to revitalize 
their knowledge of conditions and attitudes in the country 
which they represent abroad, to compare impressions de. 
veloped during assignment overseas with the facts as seen 
first-hand—in short, to recharge batteries. 

Further, they require opportunity to compare their chosen 
foreign career with employment and careers at home so 
that if a mistaken choice has been made it can be rectified 
without undue loss either to the Service or the individual. 
There are anxious relatives to visit and perhaps new men:- 
bers of the family to display. Three or more years is a 
long time to defer such matters. And the same is true, in 
decreasing extent, for those in the middle brackets with 
ten or fifteen years’ foreign service. With adequate re. 
cruitment, sufficient personnel should be available to per. 
mit frequent home leave for all of these people. 

Different situations apply to senior personnel—those with 
fifteen or more years’ service abroad—say, those classed 
FSO-2 and above. Such officers and staff have committed 
their lives to the Foreign Service and have little opportunity 
to consider a change. In previous years, through transfer, 
in-service training or departmental assignments, they have 
had a chance to be at home and appraise the American 
scene. Their relatives and friends have long since become — 
inured to infrequent reunions and their children are at an 
age when a return home is more to commence their Amer- 
can education than pay a visit. Most senior officers, espe 
cially those with teen-age families, cannot in fact afford the 
cost of a holiday at home as often as every two years. 
And—of paramount importance—the Service cannot afford 
their frequent absence from responsible posts. Even if quali- 
fied relief officers were available, they could not expect to 
turn in an equivalent performance to that of the absentee, 
for in the few months’ tenure a substitute officer would be 
unable to gain comparable contracts and experience. 

If the rebuttal to this last point is that senior officers are 

(Continued on page 6) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 4) 


also to be transferred every two years, we raise unequivocg 
objection. So short an assignment is a waste of the time 
and effort it takes to get settled and into position to cary 
out the more responsible tasks abroad. The Service wou 
fritter away experience and additionally wear out friend) 
foreign officials who get tired of meeting and establishing 
a working basis with yet another new American. ° 

Perhaps in the case of unhealthful, hardship posts a 
respite at home is so valuable that it should be offered to 
all of the staff with the expectation of general acceptance, 
But otherwise, in the case of senior members of the Service 
I suggest only technical availability of home leave every te 
years, to be used only in case of special need to retum 
home. Most officers of Class 2 and above would be e. 
pected to be on post for three years—and up to four years— 
before receiving home leave or transfer orders. 


Avery F. Peterson 


BIGNESS FOR BIGNESS’ SAKE 


Bennington, Vermont 


October 5, 1955 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The JOURNAL is to be congratulated on its publication in 
the September number of articles by George Kennan and 
Dr, Wriston with respect to the future of our professional 
diplomacy. 

Dr. Wriston’s comments, naturally, suffer from a contrast 
of practice versus theory. Mr. Kennan writes about some. 
thing he had lived through for years. Dr. Wriston, on the 
other hand, discusses a subject which he has only thought 
about although it is evident from his comments that he 
has given much time to the subject of the future of our 
professional diplomacy and has led his committee with great 
earnestness and patriotism. We need men like Dr. Wriston 
to give us the benefit of their well-considered views although 
on occasion these views may not seem to professionals well- 
founded from a practical point of view, such that we may 
want to accept as guideposts along the road which profes 
sional American diplomacy should travel. 

In company with many other retired diplomats, I am sure, 
this interesting discussion leads to further comment. In 
fact, one could write a book on the subject. This would 
not, however, fit into the pages of the Foreicn Service 
JourNAL should letter writing on this subject be desired. 
I have limited myself, therefore, to consideration of one 
point which seems to stand out in the articles by George 
Kennan and Dr. Wriston, namely, bigness for bigness’ sake. 

George Kennan is to be congratulated on his candid con- 
frontation of this problem. Dr. Wriston, which is perhaps 
natural, fails to understand the essence of the bureaucratic 
situation, diplomacy-wise, when commenting critically upon 
Kennan’s statement that the latter would think it more 


(Continued on page 8) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 6) 


important to have twenty-five really superior officers than 
to have twenty-five hundred mediocre ones. Dr. Wristoy 
asks whether Mr. Kennan would object to twenty-five hun. 
dred superior officers or whether he was convinced tha 
American diplomacy could not use so many. Of course ye 
could not use twenty-five hundred superior diplomatic off. 
cers. Professional diplomacy is not based on the multiplica. 
tion table. You can multiply yourself out of all common 
sense and efficiency. 

Along this line of thought I recall a conversation severa] 
years ago in Paris with a top British diplomat who was 
deploring the bureaucratic bigness which had attacked the 
British, as well as the American, diplomatic establishments 
there. My acquaintance said that only four or five officers 
could really function efficiently on a high level in a British 
Embassy the size of that in Paris. To have many other 
officers, except for some helpers for these senior diplomats, 
merely caused wasteful and time-taking paper work, redupli 
cation and other complications. The quantitative aspect of 
professional diplomacy had grown all out of hand this 
British diplomat believed. We would, in my view. get much 
better results in professional diplomacy, as well as in all 
other governmental operations, if we would cut the size sub. 
stantially every year for’ several years rather than aiming 
for “twenty-five hundred officers” either mediocre or su- 
perior. 


Ferdinand Mayer 


WIVES’ AND WOMEN’S 
ACTIVITIES IN WASHINGTON 


The informal organization of Foreign Service wives and 
women in Washington is carrying out its 1955-56 program 
of activities under the chairmanship of Mrs. Raymond A. 
Hare, wife of the Director-General of the Foreign Service. 

The group’s activities include monthly luncheons which 
give newly-arrived Foreign Service ladies on opportunity 
to meet others stationed in Washington. Although every 
effort is made to keep in touch with Foreign Service ladies 
in Washington, new arrivals can make sure they are on the 
list by contacting the chairman of the luncheon committee, 
Mrs. Elbert G. Mathews (DE 2-8512) or Mrs. John B. Holt 
(WO 6-7233), the group’s secretary-treasurer. 

Other activities of the group include a series of small teas, 
organized by Mrs. Charles Moffly, and trips to Baltimore to 
visit Foreign Service women hopitalized there. These visits 
were started in the spring of 1955 when it was discovered 
that many FS women sent to the States for medical treatment! 
are taken care of at the Marine Hospital in Baltimore. Thee 
women are usually far from their homes and families, and 
the group now makes trips to the hospital every two weeks to 
visit with them and help them in any way possible. An 
women interested in making such visits should get in touch 
with Mrs. Ben H. Thibodeaux (WO 6-3602). 

Post reports with a personal touch are another servic? 
which the Foreign Service Wives group offers to wives and 
women in the Foreign Service. Lists of Foreign Service 
wives and the posts about which they can supply dats. 
gleaned by personal experience, are kept at the Foreig! 
Service Association offices, 1908 G. St. N.W.. and at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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REMARKS AT FOREIGN SERVICE ASSOCIATI0 
LUNCHEON, OCTOBER 20, °55 


Remarks by WiLuiaM BENTON 


Mimeograph notices of this luncheon describe me, wiih 
simple grandeur, in the single phrase — “Donor of {hy 
William Benton Scholarships.” If anyone wants to kno, 
how to become an honored guest, send him to me. | shal 
tell him my secret. But if a certain lawsuit against me fo, 
$2,000,000 launched by a certain Senator not unknown j) 
the Foreign Service — if this had worked out against me— 
then I might be here today as a supplicant. 


I am pleased and proud to be a donor in such a cause 


The last time I spoke at one of your luncheons was ¢. 
actly six years ago in October of 1949. This was alter | 
was an Assistant Secretary, back in the gay and turbuley: 
days when there were only a few of us, but before I yas 
a Senator. My only connections with our governing bodies 
today are at best semi-official. My only connections are 4 
an honorary member of this Association — and as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Eisenhower Exchange Fe. 
lowships. 

My theme six years ago was, “You are better than yo 
realize.” This is still my theme. Despite all the vicissitudes, 
there is a great constancy about the Foreign Service. Onh 
last week, the New York Times had a story from Rome, a 
interview with Senator Chavez. This reminded me of m 
fight in 1946 to put through the Foreign Service Act o! 
1946. The headline from Rome read “U.S. Aides Abroat 
Held Underpaid.” Who says the Foreign Service doesn 
have its inviolable traditions? 

I said six years ago, the Foreign Service needs an organi: 
zation of “Friends of the Foreign Service.” Friends woul! 
have been useful in the recent travail. The statement of the 
five ex-ambassadors shows what friends can do and wat! 
to do. 


In 1949 I argued that the Foreign Service should seei 
friends within the Department, among the appointive of: 
cers, as well as outside it. I urged you to seek to bring top 
men from the outside into the Department. One of m 
arguments was that such men could help you men in th: 
Foreign Service. I told you that you tended to fear tle 
political appointments to Ambassadorial posts because © 
many had been bad ones: Yet the country is full of top mer 
eager for such service. Two examples I gave you in 1949- 
which I told you would have been available to the Stat 
Department in 1947— men you could have had — wer 
rather inconspicuous governors in 1949. They were Gover 
nors Stevenson and Bowles. 

I hope the new “general officers” will develop interest in 
information and cultural affairs. Let them learn a wide! 
vocabulary than the polysyllabic word “Wristonization.’ 

When I was in the Department I used to say that culturd 
and educational factors would never get proper recognitio! 
in Foreign Policy until they were on the agenda of th 
Foreign Ministers at a top international conference. \ov 
item 3— may I call it point 3, hoping it may some da 
take its place beside point 4—now item 3 on the Genet: 
Agenda a week from today deals with these matters —? 


(Continued on page 12) 
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REMARKS AT LUNCHEON (from page 10) 


though in a kind of lefthanded way. Point 3 is said to 
there because the outlook on Items one and two is dim, | 
think we can agree that there is not much hope of much 
progress at Geneva on disarmament or the atom. 

Point 3 has been the unwanted baby here in the Sta 
Department. Now the baby has even run away from home— 
into USIA. I predicted before the Foreign Relations Com, 
mittee of the Senate, at the time of the divorce, that the baby 
would be back. I predict this again. The problems of fo. 
eign economic policy are again centered for study an4 
direction here in the Department of State, so again will he 
all those wider questions concerning information and ¢yl. 
tural programs. And Point 3 at Geneva opens wide the 
State Department door to the prodigal for the first time, 
perhaps, the front door itself will open wide. 

I can’t do better to reinforce this viewpoint. in concly. 
sion, than quote George Kennan in the magazine Foreign 
Affairs earlier this year: 

“What is there now to be said about the prospects of the 
Foreign Service as a career? 

“Democracy, as Cambon observed. will always have 
diplomacy. There will always be a group of civilian officials 
of this Government charged with the representation of the 
country’s interests abroad. However the services of these 
officials may be administered, the work and the life wil 
remain in many ways stimulating and interesting. particu. 
larly for the officer who wishes to make it so. It will always 
carry with it the excitements, the rewards, the challenges, 
often the hardships. of foreign residence. However the Gov. 
ernment may try to reduce these advantages through the 
anxious paternalism with which it now surrounds its off- 
cers. something of them will always remain for the officer 
who has enough intellectual curiosity to turn his back on 
the American colony cocktail parties and to learn some. 
thing of the life around him. . 

**.. and perhaps most important of all. the work of the 
Foreign Service will always have. in the eyes of those who 
perform it, that ultimate dignity that comes from the fact 
that it is the work of a great government. on whose per- 
formance rests the fate of a great people. indeed. in many 
respects. of the world at large — a dignity which means that 
whatever the Foreign Service officer may be occupied with 
in his official work. it will never be meaningless. never 
wholly trivial.” 

Few of your associates in your undergraduate days can 
make that claim in later life. Your work is never meaning: 
less, never trivial. 

Foreign relations transcend all other problems the Ameri- 
can people face and the character and skill of the Foreign 
Service are now a matter of life and death for the nation. 
Yes, you are better than you know, and there is no honor 


I treasure more than to be an Honorary Member of your 
Association. 


WIVES ACTIVITIES (from page 8) 


Other members of the group’s committee this year ar 
Mrs. Jacob D. Beam, Mrs. Edward Mulcahy, publicity; and 
Mrs. Barbara P. Chalmers of the Foreign Service Associa 
tion. Decorations for the monthly luncheons are done by 
Mrs. Gregory Henderson, a sculptor who uses the profes 
sional name, M. C. von Magnus. 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


TAYLOR || 


PRODUCTS CORP. - 


Wherever friends 
gather, you'll find 
these famous “Old 
Bonds” For, the distinctive 
characteristics of each of 
these superlative whiskies 
reflect uncommon skill in 
the art of distilling. Choose 
any one of these premier 
brands and be assured of 
matchless enjoyment. 


Products of the U. S. A. 


of Friendship 
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INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Symbol of Service 
in World Trade 


Flying high over the decks of trim, modern Santa 
ships, the Grace Line flag is a symbol of service 
familiar in key harbors of all the Americas. To 
shippers and travelers alike, it is a reminder that 
Grace ships have been serving vital inter-American 
trade for a century. 


With expanding world trade—more important 
than ever to global economic stability and inter- 
national understanding—Grace Line will continue 
to improve its facilities, ships and services for 
the furtherance of a flourishing, two-way trade 
between the Americas. 


In this important phase of world trade, Grace 
Line’s service typifies the significant contributions 
of America’s Merchant Marine. Keeping pace with 
the growing needs of Hemisphere trade, Grace 
Line stands ready, as always, to provide exporters, 
importers and travelers with the best in swift, de- 
pendable transportation to and from Latin America. 


REGULAR DIRECT AMERICAN FLAG 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and 
Netherlands Antilles, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


GRACE LINE 


Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


BY 


STEWART 


GEORGE V. ALLEN, CLASS EDITOR, FOREIGN Sgpy. 
ICE SCHOOL, REPORTS ON VISIT TO COMMERCE. 
**Make “em short. boys. Put it all in, but make ’em shor’ 

“This valuable tip on writing commerce reports was giver 
to members of the Foreign Service School at the beginnin: 
of a two-day tour of the Department of Commerce, and wa 
the parting admonition to the class as we left the building 
.. . . We were impressed with the majesty of Americay ] 
commerce, astounded by figures of recent growth, thrille) 
with the vision of new markets to conquer, and saddened }y 
the plight of the farmer. Every member of the class lef 
the Bureau with the determination to spread the doctrine 
of American goods from Bluefields to Omsk, showing th: 
natives how to use fwo tooth brushes where they used noi 
one before... . 


WHAT YOUR CONSUL DOES: HAMBURG: Sent stork 
skin to a Kansas professor. MADRID: Received request fo: 
information about a tailless breed of chickens which lay 
blue eggs. HAMBURG: Sent recipe for “Kartoffelklése” to | 
a New York lady. MADRID: Request for information 

about a Spanish family which emigrated to Hungary in 
year 1240. HAMBURG: Local moving picture producer} 
telephones for a half dozen fully clad American Indians, 
MADRID: Request for a W.T.D. on a drug store established} 
in 1640. HAMBURG: A young German boy brought a 
football to the office to be blown up. (Reported by EF. 
TALBOTT SMITH and M. L. STAFFORD.) 


CHRISTMAS AT THE DAN FINLEYS: “I shall never 
forget, nor will Virginia, a certain hot Christmas in 
Managua. The Ambassador’s wife, Hats, was in the State: 
with malaria so we invited Jim for Christmas dinner. He 
no doubt remembers that hottest house in town on the then 
main dusty bull cart thoroughfare. We had planned to have 
frozen daiquiris but Jim arrived feeling that Christmas was 
not Christmas without Tom and Jerries. So we produced 
(as was our secretarial duty) a kettle of hot water, the eg 
beater, the nutmeg and the cognac and rum. He manufae- 
tured piping hot ‘T and Jays’ which we proceded to drink 
at 90 degrees, 

“A surprising thing in life is that there are so many pores 
on the human frame. On that Chtristmas Day every one 0! 
mine was oozing as, with carving knife poised, I addressed 
myself to the bird of the day.” — DAN FINLEY. 


SOME OF THOSE WHO PASSED THEIR EXAMS 


Homer M. ByincTon, Jr.. of Norwalk, Conn. 
Everett F. Drumricut, of Drumright, Okla. 
DanieEL Gaupin, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Westey Jones, of Sioux City, Iowa. 
REGINALD S. KAzANJIAN, of Newport, R. I. 
NATHANIEL LANCASTER, JR., of Ashland, Va. 
Cecit B. Lyon, of New York City. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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There’s a Man 


from Preston St. 


A\ j id | 
in to See YOU ¢ @ 
wWE’S JEROME SWARTZ. PRESIDENT OF THE 


is WALTER H. SWARTZ CO. ... AND HE’S 
th MAKING A TRIP "ROUND THE WORLD 


ork e’s medium-height, speaks perfect English and 
: ‘ ITINERARY * wears a SSS suit. He really doesn’t ride a magic carpet... 
‘4 i. « ded « ded , but the news he brings will do magic with your wardrobe 
‘onl problems: Like “pulling” a wet suit out of a hat full of water— 
inl December 28th e and wearing it three hours later. Like making dry 
cry ROME ........ EXCELSIOR cleaning and pressing “disappear.” Like “sawing” your luggage 
a a January 1st 3 in half—because you'll need half as 
ta] BEIRUT ......... BRISTOL many suits. What it all adds-up-to, is the fabulous 
WASH N’ WEAR line for 1956 . . . from the 

Walter H. Swartz Co., the world’s foremost producer. 
You'll want to know all about it . . . and Jerry Swartz 
ink January 6th e has all the answers . . . plus a gunny sack full 
te] KARACHI ....METROPOLE o’ swatches. But this trip isn’t gonna be all work—no siree! 
: ’ January 7th * You can be sure o’ that—just as sure as a 
wl JAIPUR ...CIRCUIT HOUSE P Wash N’ Wear suit washes easier than a hankie. 
vac] ® There’ll be time to bend an ear (an elbow, too) ... 
oe and chit-chat about miscellaneous and unimportant trivia. 
va Like why Davy Crockett doesn’t wear a 
mh January 13th e Wash N’ Wear coonskin chapeau; the rise of 

BENARES ...... CLARKE’S the cha-cha and fall of the mambo; and WHO did throw the 

res} @ January 16th overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s chowder—as 
, BANGKOK ..... ORIENTAL “ might be reported by Confidential. ‘ 


January 19th 


* HONG KONG ...PENINSULA ® W. H. 
WARTZ 


MIYAKO 


“501 East Preston St. 
e TOKYO ........ IMPERIAL e 
BALTIMORE 2. MD. 
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Exquisitely hand-crafted in solid 
mahogany, walnut, or cherry. 
Authentic traditional pieces for 
living — dining — bedrooms. 


No. 210 Tester Bed 
packing and shipping to all parts of the world. 
For New Catalogue please send $1.00 


YORRIS Furniture Corporation 


Franklin and 24th Sts. ¢ Richmond © 14, Virginia 


Selling Foreign Service Personnel for years, 


Beautiful 


For Every Occasion 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 

EM. 3-6465 


SACCUNE & SPEED Ltn. 


A complete assortment of WINES & 
SPIRITS available from Custom Bonded 


}=Warehouse in Washington, D. C. 


SCOTCH WHISKY COGNAC 
AMERICAN WHISKY RUM 
CANADIAN WHISKY GIN 

WINES LIQUEURS 
SHERRY CHAMPAGNE 
PORT VERMOUTH 


Mr. James Speed Mr. L. Deitch 
c/o Marvin & Snead 


219 G Street, N.W. Washington 1, D.C. 
Telephone DIstrict 7-1154 


_ than any other young man in government service. Thou: 


| champion liaison officer between the Government and th: 


about.” 


_ at Yenping Kienningfu by the notorious military bandit 
Lu Hsing-pang. 


_ JACK WAS THE GUY, ALL RIGHT 


_ bassador to Finland, recalled to a friend a letter that he 


lifted at his first post—Tampico. 


certain other passengers and I recall that friend as Jac 


| 
| 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 14) 


Water P. McConaucuy, of Montevallo. Ala. 
ARTHUR L, Ricuarps, of Pasadena, California, 
LAURENCE W. TayLor, of Bakersfield, California, 
CuarE H. TIMBERLAKE, of Jackson. Mich. 
GeRALD WARNER, of Northampton. Mass. 
Cuares W. Yost, of Watertown. N. Y. 


“MAC” 

Trained newspaper men in the Government service y, 
the subject of an article in the Washington Post. Aj, 
mentioning those connected with the White House staff, \; 
Daly said: “In the Department of State. Micuagt J, \ 
DeRMOTT is the man who assembles all the press statemen 
“Mac.” as the boys affectionately call him, has won his spus 
He probably knows more about the ways of newspaper me 


“Mac” is still away under his fortieth year. his record souni 
like that of the oldest government employe. He has bee 
everyWhere and seen everything. Especially is he the wor! 
press. . . . “Mac” is always at the great international co). 
ferences to see that the newspaper boys find their wa 


RED AND GOLD CHRISTMAS JOURNAL:  Jony 
Bruins. Consul, Southampton. has the leading article 
titled: “The Pilgrims at Southampton.” The issue also cop. 
tains the thrilling story of how Joun W. 
at Foochow. China. made a trip up the Min River. throug! 
a country alive with bandits. and rescued a number ¢) 
American men. women and children who were being heli 


The recent appointment of JoHN D. HICKERSON as An: 
once wrote reminding Jack of the time he had his walle 


“The incident occurred.” wrote the friend. “one evenin: 
in 1922 when a party of us were on our way from the 
Aguila Colony in Tampico by tram. During the trip ou 
friend. the American Vice Consul, had his pocket picked an 
there was considerable excitement as we stopped the cat 
called the police. and tried to find the wallet by searchin: 


Hickerson. Am I right? 

“Yes.” replied Jack. “I am the guy who had his pocke 
picked. and incidentally it was a tribute to the Tampic 
police that I got my pocketbook back intact. The smal 
amount of money in it was somewhat embarassing to me. 
particularly since the police seemed to think that the pick 
pocket had kept the major part of its contents. [ assure 
them that this was not true.” 


At this point I cannot restrain myself: “Two friends had 
just arrived by air from the nation’s first, to its secon’ 
capital. Suddenly one stopped and exclaimed: “Why. Ive 
lost my wallet!” His friend inquired if he had looked in 
all of his pockets. “All except one,” said the unhappy ot 
panion. ‘Well, why don’t you look in that one,’ urged hi 
friend. ‘Because if I do and it’s not there, I'll shoot myself. 
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AN 
EPIPHANY 
IN 
PROVENCE 


By Ropert P. SKINNER 


It was fifty years ago and in Provence. Theodore Roose- 
velt had just been re-elected to succeed himself as President 
of the United States, and the event was being celebrated by 
a mixed and congenial company at a dinner party in Avignon. 
One of the guests was Frederic Mistral, the Provencal poet 
then at the height of his powers and fame, the founder of 
the Felibrige movement which sought to restore the Proven- 
cal language as the spoken tongue in the Land of Oc. 

M. Mistral brought with him a copy of “Mireille,” in- 
scribed to the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and it became 
my agreeable duty to see that it reached the White House. 
Mr. Roosevelt was always more than gratified by literary 
attentions of this sort, and promptly wrote in his own flow- 
ing hand a characteristic letter of acknowledgment, which 
was sent on to me in the hope that it would reach me in 
season to be delivered on Christmas day. This hope was 
not quite realized but it did not greatly matter, as the 
Christmas season in Provence runs on until Epiphany, or as 
the French more commonly call it the Jour des Rois, and on 
that day, in the year 1905, my wife and I set forth from 
Marseille for the village of Maillane on my mission. We 
arrived there, at the exact hour indicated in advance. as 
became an embassy, before the Mistral residence, a fairly 
large house indicative of comfort and easy living. It faced 
those Alpids so dear to M. Mistral’s heart. a landscape of 
which he had once written: 

“If any land is fairer than Provence, 
O Stranger! Go tell it to others!” 

A ruddy faced maid in the charming costume of Arles 
came to the door accompanied by a dog, the latter once the 
property of our own Buffalo Bill; a marble bust of Lamar- 
tine looked down on us from the head of the stairs; and M. 
and Mme. Mistral appeared at once to lead us into the 
library before a snapping fire while the maid disappeared 


to prepare for the great event, that is, the delivery of the - 


letter. 

Soon we all re-assembled in the dining room, the dog 
being an important member of the company, M. Mistral’s 
inseparable companion. I had not thought of it before but, 
as our host told us the animal’s history, I noted easily a 
certain physical resemblance between the poet and _ the 
famous Colonel Cody — both tall and straight, each adorned 
with a long mustache and pointed chin beard and on occa- 
sion wearing a soft brimmed hat. It seems that Colonel 
Cody and his Wild West show had visited Arles one day, 
and by some mishap, when the show left that night. the 
dog remained behind, a lonely and unhappy dog. Early the 
following morning, M. Mistral happened to go to Arles, 
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where the dog discovered him, concluded that if not his 
missing master he was certainly like him, and returned with 
him to Maillane. 

At a signal from the little maid we all passed into the 
dining room for the diplomatic ceremony. This was rapidly 
accomplished in order that we might enjoy the treat spread 
before us. In front of M. Mistral stood a dark bottle upon 
which he had placed a hand-written label with the one 
word: “Wisky.” It was a precious bottle, left many years 
before by an admirer, and held for some appropriate 
occasion. At my end of the table stood another bottle of 
“Chateau Neuf du Pape,” a reminder that the Popes of 
Avignon had an awareness of something more than politics. 

When a fitting air of solemnity had been established: (it 
demanded a little time), I rose and read a translation of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s letter, and presented the original in English 
which now hangs on the wall of the Museum in Arles. The 
letter runs as follows: 

Wuite House 
WASHINGTON 
December 15, 1905 
My dear Mr. Mistral: 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I were equally pleased with the book 
and the medal; and none the less because for twenty years 
we have possessed a copy of “Mirielle.” That copy we shall 
keep for old association’s sake though the new copy with 
the personal inscription by you must hereafter occupy the 
place of honor. 

All success to you and your associates! You are teaching 
the lesson that none are more need to learn than we of the 
West; we of this eager, restless, wealth-seeking nation; the 
lesson that after a certain not very high level of material 
well being has been reached, then the things that really count 
in life are the things of the spirit. Factories and railways 
are good up to a certain point, but courage and endurance, 
love of wife and children, love of home and country, love 
of lover and sweetheart, love of beauty in man’s work or in 
nature, love and emulation of daring and lofty endeavor, the 
homely everyday virtues and the heroic virtues — these are 
better still, and if they are lacking, no piled up riches, no 
roaring, clanging industrialism, no feverish and many-sided 
activity, shall avail either the individual or the nation. I do 
not undervalue these things of the nation’s body; I only 
desire that they shall not make us forget that, besides the 
nation’s body, there is also the nation’s soul. 

Again thanking you in behalf of both of us, believe me. 

Very faithfully yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Silence followed the reading of the President’s letter, 
for it gave so much to think about. Then M. Mistral rose 
to speak. He made quite a long speech, delivered unaffected- 
ly, and it ended with these words: “Plato banished Homer 
from his famous republic which existed only on paper. 
You, M. le President, the legitimate child of the truest 
republic that ever has been born, have boldly made up for 
the folly of the divine dreamer in doing honor to a modest 
poet of Provence.” 

It was time to remember the bottle of “Chateau Neuf 
du Pape” and soon it was time to go. Thus ended a Christ- 
mas party in Provence, land of the troubadours, where 
Popes once lived and Petrarch loved. Happy Provence! 
Happy days! 

Thus ended our Epiphany fifty years ago. 
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Miss Shizu Funakoshi, who was naturalized at a mass nat- 
uralization ceremony in the Hollywood Bowl. 
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By Frep M. WReEN 

On June 27, 1952, a well-known bill became law when the 
Congress passed Public Law 414 over the veto of President 
Truman. Although the first sentence of the new legislation 
contained permissive authority to call it the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. it is only within the past few months 
that this title has begun to have much meaning to Americans 
outside the legal profession. Like many other pieces o 
highly publicized legislation, the law derived its first popular 
name from the Chairmen of the Senate and House Commit. 
tees which sponsored its passage. and it was thus unofficially 
christened as the McCarran-Walter Act. The late Senator 
McCarran was far more articulate in accepting responsibility 
for it. and in defending some of its more controversial 
aspects. than was his colleague. Congressman Walter. When 
the law became effective on December 24, 1952, it became 
known internationally as the McCarran Act. 

The Act, which became effective on December 24, 1952, 
can now be evaluated more accurately than was possible 
three years ago. At that time the criticism of the Act by its 
opponents, both in and outside of the United States. com- 
bined with the equally defensive praise from its sponsors 
created a babel through which the quiet voices of logic and 
objective analysis could not be heard. This din has now 
subsided, 

During the three years the Act has been in operation the 
administration and practical application of its provisions 
have been closely studied. both by the responsible officers 
charged with its enforcement. and by various organizations 
and individuals whose interests were affected in one way 
or another by the new law. These studies have served. not 
only to demonstrate the merits and deficiencies of the Act. 
but also to bring into proper focus the divergent interests 
which prompted criticism from some quarters and defense 
from others. Since any evaluation of these factors must, 
in the interests of accuracy, be made with some understand 
ing both of the purpose for which the legislation was drafted 
and the extent to which the Act has achieved that purpose, 
a summary of a few of the main points of its historical back- 
ground may be in order. 

For many years prior to 1940 various individuals and 
agencies had been asking Congress to study existing imm- 
gration and nationality laws. and then to draft and enact 
legislation which would include all the desirable and necessary 
features of the previous laws, while excluding obsolete and 
undesirable materials. Since more than one hundred laws 
then in the statute books were involved. the scope of the 
proposed legislative study was immense. A start was made 
when the Nationality Act of 1940 repealed, either entirely 
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or in part. more than thirty previous laws dealing with 
American nationality. The new law revised and codified 
many other widely-scattered bits of previous legislation, to 
provide one basic Act governing all procedures through 
which American citizenship might be acquired, maintained, 
or lost. 

Necessarily held in abeyance throughout World War II, 
the project of revising existing immigration and nationality 
laws was undertaken in earnest in 1946. Preliminary studies 
were made of the existing laws, and in 1948 the appropriate 
committees of the Republican-dominated 80th Congress 
began to hold public hearings on a bi-partisan “Omnibus 
Immigration Bill,” sponsored in the respective legislative 
bodies by Senator Revercomb of West Virginia and Repre- 
sentative Fellows of Maine. Legal and technical experts 
of the Departments of Justice and State, and other federal. 
state, and municipal law enforcement agencies, testified con- 
cerning the administrative feasibility of the Bill. 

Representatives of organized labor, religious organiza- 
tions, welfare agencies, educational institutions, and veter- 
ans organizations appeared before the committees and 
voiced their views and suggestions. Racial groups com- 
plained of the racial discrimination inherent in many of the 
previous laws, and asked for relief through the provisions 
of the new one. Economists testified concerning the prob- 
able economic impact which would result from the enact- 
ment of the Bill. Unaffiliated individual aliens facing depor- 
tation told their harrowing stories and asked for a sympa- 
thetic law which would permit them to remain in the United 


States. Other individuals, some aliens and some American 
citizens, told of close relatives, or friends, or eminent foreign 
personages who were prevented by various legal technicali- 
ties from entering the United States, and asked for legislation 
which would make their entries possible. 

Against this background of conflicting interests and evi- 
dence, the “Omnibus Immigration Bill” gradually took form. 
The obviously obsolete provisions of the old laws were 
weeded out. Sections of the Bill were revised, and new parts 
drafted in an attempt to overcome its shortcomings as re- 
vealed by the testimony of witnesses at the hearings. Some 
otherwise desirable features of the original Bill had to be 
eliminated after expert testimony had convinced the com- 
mittee members that enforcement might be difficult, or 
impossible, or contrary to the best interests of the United 
States. 

Early in 1952 President Truman asked if the Bill would 
be ready for enactment that summer. When informed that 
another year was desirable to finish, perfect, and implement 
the proposed legislation, he said that something must be 
done immediately. Senator Lehman and Representative 
Celler then introduced almost identical bills calling for the 
immediate entry into the United States of 300,000 aliens, 
some of them Displaced Persons, some being refugees and 
escapees, while others were already registered as intending 
immigrants, but chargeable to hopelessly oversubscribed 
quotas. Senator Lehman proposed to utilize for these aliens 
the vast number of quota numbers which had not been 
used during the war-years. Senator Hendrickson introduced 


Sixteen thousand men and women became U. S. citizens at a mass ceremony held in New York City. 
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a similar bill, also with White House approval. Senator 
McCarran fought these, saying that either of them would 
sabotage his Omnibus Bill. He was then told by his party 
leaders that some kind of immigration legislation had to be 
enacted in that session of Congress, and that if it was not 
to be Senator Lehman’s or Senator Hendrickson’s, he had 
better prepare his own for immediate passage. This was 
done with considerable difficulty, and thus the Immigration 
and Nationality Act came into being. The Act was passed 
over President Truman’s veto on June 27, 1952, to become 
effective 180 days later at 12:01 A.M. on December 24, 1952. 

Although the law, as printed, is divided into four titles. 
each of which is subdivided into chapters and sections, it 
may, for critical purposes, be regarded as falling into two 
main parts. The first, applying almost solely to aliens, sets 
up criteria which determine an alien’s eligibility to receive 
a visa, and his eligibility to admission into the United States. 
It also prescribes certain requirements to be met by him 
during his residence in the United States, so long as he 
remains an alien. In addition, it provides authority and 
machinery for his deportation from the United States in 
certain circumstances. The second part deals with Ameri- 
can nationality, stating the conditions in which it is acquired 
at birth, and how it may be acquired by naturalization. It 
also provides for the loss of American nationality in certain 
circumstances. 

The average American who has had no personal experi- 
ence with the law, nor with any person who has been either 
favorably or adversely affected by it. often wonders what all 
the agitation is about. Why should one Congressman or 
Senator condemn the law as discriminatory or unjust, while 
another of the same party, whose intelligence and patriotism 
are equally unquestioned. defends it? Why, in the face of 
President Eisenhower's 1953 recommendation for a revision 
of the Act did the Eighty-third Congress fail to take the 
action which he requested? Why do some reputable and 
respected civic organizations clamor for revision and repeal 
of the law while other institutions, equally reputable and 
respected, throw their support to the defending forces? The 
answers to these specific questions must necessarily be as 
complex as the law itself. 


Perhaps the best way to find the answers is to simplify 


Sometimes visa offices become crowded. 
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the problem and to attack one of the Act’s main problems, 
This is simply the size and scope of the law. We used to have 
one law which stated how many immigrants could enter the 
United States annually. There was another law which rep. 
dered alien contract laborers inadmissible into the Unite 
States. Still another stated that a naturalized American 
citizen would lose his citizenship if he lived for three years 
in the country of his birth. Now these were three of mor 
than fifty laws which were repealed or amended by, 
incorporated in, the Immigration and Nationality Act, ‘4 
person might be in favor of one of them, he might strongly 
oppose another, and he couldn't care less about the rest 
of them. The point is that formerly he could state cop. 
scientiously that he felt that one was good while anothe; 
was bad. How can he comment on new legislation which 
includes them both? 

That, boiled down to its fundamentals, is the McCarray 
Act. It is so big, and it affects so many people in so many 
different ways. that no intelligent man can point to the lay 
and say that it’s all bad. Conversely, no man or organiza. 
tion should be forced or induced to defend it blindly as 
representing legislative perfection. 

Returning to details, let us discuss some of the good points 
of the Act. For the purposes of this discussion the postulate 
has been adopted that any section which confers upon an 
alien an advantage not previously enjoyed, without detract. 
ing from privileges previously enjoyed by him, or by any 
other alien, and without detriment to the security or welfare 
of the United States, is good. On the other side of the 
ledger are placed items which, in the opinions of objective 
observers. have unnecessarily deprived aliens of privileges 
previously enjoyed, which have demonstrated racial dis. 
crimination, which have needlessly held our immigration 
policies up to international ridicule, which have ignored 
moral commitments or obligations to certain groups of 
aliens. and which have added to the mechanical workload 
of the various enforcement agencies, without a compensating 
contribution to the security or welfare of the United States, 

1. Under the old law an American husband could petition 
for non-quota status for his alien wife, but an American 


wife could not obtain non-quota status for her alien husband. 
The new law makes this possible. 


Visa applicants are carefully interviewed. 
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9. The old law permitted an alien husband to confer his 
quota nationality upon his accompanying alien wife, but 
the wife did not have the same privileges. This meant that a 
man born in England could get immeditely-available British 
quota nui ibers for himself and his Hungarian-born wife, 
but that 2 woman born in England could not bring her 
Hungaria-born husband within the British quota. The new 
law permits either spouse to confer nationality upon the 
other. 

3. Under the old law persons “who have been induced. 
assisted. encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this country 
by offers or promise of employment, whether such offers or 
promises are true or false, or in consequence of agreements, 
oral, written, or printed, express or implied, to perform 
labor in this country of any kind, skilled or unskilled” were 
excludable as alien contract laborers. Americans who adver- 
tised in the foreign press for prospective employees, or who 
volunteered to assist a prospective immigrant by lining up 
employment for him in the United States, were, by the same 
law, liable to fine and imprisonment. This law, which served 
a useful purpose in breaking up the peonage system utilized 
by some unscrupulous employers in the last years of the 
previous century, and in the early days of this one, became 
a legal bottleneck a few years later, preventing American 
industry from obtaining the foreign skills which have been 
needed so desperately. The new law canceled the prohibi- 
tions mentioned above. 

4. Although foreign students are usually non-immigrants 
in every sense of the word, the old law required them to 
obtain what was known as an immigration visa, rather than 
the passport visa issued to other classes of non-immigrants. 
The new law properly placed the alien student in a non- 
immigrant category, and permits him to receive a passport 
visa which, on the basis of reciprocity between the United 
States and the country of which he is a national, is usually 
without charge to him. 

5. Under the old law any alien who had ever been con- 
victed of any crime or offense involving moral turpitude 
was excludable from the United States as a criminal. Petty 
theft had been judicially determined to involve moral turpi- 
tude. Thus we had the frequent case of a responsible man 
with an unblemished record of twenty or thirty years in his 


One of the first steps toward obtaining a visa is to get the proper 
information. 
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community, being inadmissible into the United States, due 
to some youthful prank. The new law gives the youthful 
offender, and even the single-conviction minor offender 
regardless of age, a chance for admission. 

6. While the old law was harsh and unforgiving toward 
offenders who had been convicted of crimes involving moral 
turpitude, it made no provision for the exclusion of chronic 
offenders convicted of crimes in which a determination of 
moral turpitude had not been made judicially. 

The new law changed all this by rendering excludable an 
alien who, as the result of two or more convictions for 
offenses other than political, has been sentenced to confine- 
ment for more than five years. 

7. Under the Immigration Act of 1924 a child born in 
India to a British army family was chargeable to the quota 
for India. A child born to a European missionary family 
in China or Japan was chargeable to the quota of the coun- 
try of birth. Since the quotas for many of these countries 
were and are oversubscribed to the extent that many years 
have to be spent on a quota waiting list before a quota num- 
ber can be allocated on a worldwide registration priority 
basis, some cases of extreme hardship developed. 

A wealthy English scientist decided to migrate to the 
United States to accept a responsible position with an 
American university. He and his wife and their two children 
born in England could get visas without trouble or delay. 
Their other child, born in China, would have to undergo 
eight or ten years of waiting time before a Chinese quota 
number could be obtained for him. Refusing to break up 
his family by going to the United States without his China- 
born son, the scientist remained in England, depriving the 
United States of badly-needed professional skill. 

The new law has made it possible to charge any of the 
children mentioned above to the quota of either of their 
European-born parents. 

8. Prior to the enactment of the new law. an American 
citizen could, by petition to the Attorney General, confer 
non-quota status on his alien wife, and on his alien unmarried 
child less than twenty-one years of age. If, however, he 
married an alien widow with children, he could not obtain 
non-quota status for his step-children. 

The new law corrects this situation by permitting him to 
petition for a step-child, as well as for his wife and his own 
children. 

9. An alien legally admitted into the United States for 
permanent residence, and who wishes to visit Europe or 
Asia, can obtain from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service before departure from the country, a reentry permit. 
This was also true under the old law, but each permit was 
valid for only one reentry. For the businessman who has 
to make frequent trips abroad the single reentry permit was 
slow. expensive, and bothersome. Under the new law the 
reentry permit may be retained by the traveler, and used 
for numerous return trips to the United States within the 
period of its validity. 

10. Although the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. which 
prevented the immigration of Chinese into the United States. 
was repealed in 1943, most natives of other countries of 
Asia, and of the islands adjacent to the eastern and southern 
coasts of Asia, were excludable on either geographical or 
racial grounds. For example, if a person born in Malaya 

(Continued on page 51) ; 
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Japanese silk “kakemono" or 
wall print now in Nagasaki 
city library. It shows Deshi- 
ma Island and Dutch fac- 
tories, with Dutch and Chin- 
ese vessels in the harbor. At 
the far corner you can see 
Japanese vessels pulling 
Dutch ship into harbor. 


four and one half centuries in 


By Cuirton B. Forster 


From the hill above the Oura District the view of Nagasaki 
is most impressive. particularly in the early morning when 
the mist lies in the valleys below and the sun gives a red- 
dish tinge to the mountain ridge rising to the west above the 
bay. dotted with the small fishing vessels heading out to the 
open sea. On the opposite side of the bay, the early morn- 
ing activity of the Mitsubishi Shipyards brings sirange 
sounds across the water. The riveting of plates. the sound 
of metal on metal combine with sounds closer at hand— 
the wooden getas on the cobble-stones. the high notes of the 
flute of the vegetable seller and the voices of the children 
starting off for school. Looking down on the harbor from 
the hill above Oura it is not difficult to turn the pages of 
history back to a time when Nagasaki was no more than a 
fishing village and Albuquerque. one of the first of the West- 
ern navigators to reach the East. was steering for India. 
When Albuquerque dropped anchor off Goa in 1510 he was 
leaving -behind him a Europe threatened for almost 300 
years by the empires of the East. first under Mongol and 
later under Ottoman leadership. Now the pendulum was 
swinging in the other direction and West was moving 
East... . 


The Fishing Village 


The narrow road down to the water’s edge south of the 
main part of town is rather steep. You pass by the wooden- 
framed houses with their stone chimneys—the last vestiges 
of the old foreign settlement. This section offers a strange 
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contrast to the Japanese dwellings which have been con- 
structed around them. Many of these houses have been taken 
over now, others remain empty and are slowly rotting away. 
Near the meteorological station you pause for a moment to 
look up at all that is left of the old “foreigners’ club” where 
residents once gathered for afternoon tea or drinks while 
watching the harbor activity below. A short distance be- 
yond you pass the site of the old Nagasaki Hotel—once one 
of the Far East’s most luxurious. Across from it and down 
the road a bit is the weather-beaten customs jetty. It was 
not so long ago that passengers from Shanghai, Hong Kong. 
Manila and Singapore came ashore here on vacation and 
business. The customs sign. somewhat faded now, is still 
there above the jetty entrance. The writer himself recalls 
coming ashore here as a boy and watching the coal being 
loaded aboard the great. dignified ““Empresses” of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Line. The rhythmic cadence of the voices of the 
coalers in the night as they handed the coal baskets from 
the barges up to the side of the ship remains vivid. 

Beyond the jetty and a few miles down the coastal road 
there is a small fishing village. It is like any other fishing 
village in Japan. The boats which are not lying offshore or 
out in the Yellow Sea are resting in wooden slipways for 
repair work. Both the man and women handle the nets to- 
gether. Like so many Japanese fishing villages there is also 
something timeless about this one. The “gaijin” or foreigner. 
the local daimyo and his samurai—all have made history in 
and around such villages and have passed on. Always the 
village with its people remains.and the fishing goes on. 

Nagasaki itself was once a village like this when the Portu- 
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Present day Nagasaki harbor. 


guese ventured north from their thriving colonies at Goa 
and Macao. The first of the Westerners to arrive in Japan, 
they sailed up along the Ryukyu chain of islands to land off 
southern Kyushu in 1542. Seven years later, in 1549, the 
great Portuguese missionary. St. Francis Xavier. headed 
north for Kyushu. When St. Francis Xavier stepped ashore 
at Kagoshima he set off a chain of events which soon were 
to have considerable impact on the small fishing village of 
Nagasaki. Returning to Macao and Goa he encouraged other 
priests to undertake the hazardous voyage and word of 
evangelical success was quick to reach the ears of Portuguese 
traders interested only in commercial success. By 1526 
Magellan had found his way to the Philippine archipelago 
and Spain was proceeding rapidly with its colonization plans 
for the area. The Spaniards also heard of Portuguese ven- 
tures to the north and followed in behind them. 

In 1507 a decision was made which was to transform the 
fishing village of Nagasaki into a trading and missionary 
center, For several years the Portuguese and Spanish ships 
had made a small island to the northwest of Nagasaki their 
port of call. The name of the island was Hirado and two 
Japanese daimyos, Matsuura of Hirado and Sumitada of 
Omura. sought to benefit from western trade. Matsuura 
watched the foreign ships enter his harbor at Hirado from 
his castle on the hili. To the Southeast, Sumitada, with his 
castle at Omura on the other side of the mountains from 
Nagasaki. decided to capture the trade from Matsuura’s 
Hirado. He not only offered the port of Nagasaki to the 
Portuguese in order to benefit from the new trade relation- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Oura Church, commemorating the massacre 
of Christians. 


One of the old Dutch factories, now being rebuilt. 


View of the old American Consulate in Nagasaki. 


The Russian Naval cemetery at Nagasaki 
showing Russian cannons captured following 
naval battle at Tsushima (1904). 
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Chateau de Worb 


By Stuart L. Hannon 


The modern American home owner, with his ranch house, 
colonial or Cape Cod, with his patio, sundeck or private pool, 
has probably outgrown those juvenile dreams of castles, with 
great halls illuminated by flambeaux and Irish wolfhounds 
scattered like bear rugs around the huge hearth. Or has he? 
A surprising number of houses take form today with turrets, 
round towers and at least one massive door. The hunting 
and ski lodges, of course, provide the best architectural 
flight for man’s curtailed knighthood in modern life, for the 
chance to feel a momentary affinity with the valued and 
rough beamed ceiling, with trophies of skill wrested from 
twentieth century lists and tournaments, and surrounded by 
attendants of the modern hostelry who cater to the needs or 
whims of the transient lord. 

Now in the dreamy days of adolescence most of us read 
the ponderous novels of Sir Walter Scott, Alexandre Dumas 
and others who rarely thought of a home as anything else 
but a castle, at least something you could scale if people 
wouldn’t lower the front porch so you could ride in properly 
on a steed, preferably white. All of this seems childish to 
adults -who today prefer King Arthur in cinemascope and 
in comic strips. Sometimes one can even see a real corona- 
tion, with golden coaches, modern men dressed in Eliza- 
hethan costumes, heraldry of kaleidoscopic colors and sounds, 

Everyone seems to have his favorite castle . . . . Holyrood, 
Donegal, Bodiam, Chantilly, Lindau, Neuschwanstein or 
smaller baronial halls of twenty or thirty rooms. Americans 
seem to prefer the castles along the Loire, the Rhine and in 
South Germany where no respectable peak has survived the 
centuries without a castle for a crown. It should be clear by 
now that an effort is being made to establish the fact that 
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Americans, like other people, do have a secret interest in 
castles. As youngsters we are frequently admonished not to 
build castles in the air, and to accustom us to something 
humbler than our ambitions we are propagandized regularly 
with the old cliché that a man’s home is his castle. This may 
be true, but the writer is one living American who can say 
authoritatively that a man’s castle is not his home, For 
three years ago, unable to find a house, I moved into a castle. 
renting it lock, stock and drawbridge. 

It happened in Switzerland, where I was on government 
assignment. As a government employee, with family, I had 
to find something under the prices reserved for foreigners. 
I searched to the brink of desperation. Owners looked sad 
when I stated my needs—five bedrooms—and _ resources— 
very little! Also, children made matters difficult. for they 
place you too often in a class with quadrupeds and peddlers. 

My search carried me everywhere and in its course | 
found traces of other Americans who had lived in Bern. 
James Fenimore Cooper had housed himself in the historic 
old Lorrainequartier of Bern, and even wrote a novel about 
the city which no one ever read. General Grant’s daughter. 
Elsie Porter. lived her last years in the quaint city of the 
bears. Finally, I found a house, crammed with Victorian 
furniture and draped with doilies, I took it immediately and 
made a deposit. On my return the following day to make 
some measurements, the proprietor told me that she had 
changed her mind. She loved the house so much that she 
had decided to rent it for $300 instead of $260 a month. | 
told her that my love could not rise to such a pitch of pas 
sion. But in the meantime I had sent for my family to come 
from Germany. It seemed that the limit had been reached. 
Actually, I was just approaching the threshold of the il 
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jimitable. 

In this state of ragged nerves, | was too weak for any- 
thing but warm milk. Sitting in my agent’s office, I waved 
away the cizar which he offered me, Finally, almost as if 
propoundin: a philosophical question, he asked, “Why don’t 
you take the castle?” 

’ This struck me as a strange brand of humor, even to cheer 


me up. | liad the sudden impulse to reply haughtily, “Very 
yell, but only after you widen the moat!” But I said nothing, 
thinking {or a dreary second that perhaps the “castle” was 


some popular euphemism for a flophouse or a court of mir- 
acles. But my compassionate agent explained that this castle, 
although « real one, was no more expensive than a large 
home, and really quite livable. As to the availability of the 
castle, he was a man of his word, and within a week I had 
moved into the ancient Schloss of Worb, just ten kilometers 
east of Bern on the road to Luzern. 

The Altes Schloss or Chateau de Worb is a 15th Century, 
Jate Gothic structure of stone walls and wooden turrets, com- 
plete with Rittersaal (knight’s room) and dungeon, the lat- 
ter as dark and dank as the one man cells in rocky Chateau 


_ dif off Marseilles. The ponderous stone arches which lead 


_jnto the inner courtyard permit about a half-inch clearance 


on either side of a modern American automobile. A rushing 
creek runs under the undrawable drawbridge which separates 
the castle proper from the Schlossgut where retainers and 
peasants once lived. This stronghold of ghosts, bats and one 
temporary American family, which dominates the rolling 


countryside and commands a magnificent view of Moench, 


Eiger and other Alpine peaks, is the ancient keep of the 
sprawling families of Von Diesbach and de Graffenried. 
Descendants of the latter family have spread all over Amer- 
ica. 

By far the most interesting of all those who once popu- 
lated that museum, where I resided for a year with my wife, 
three sons, one daughter and two dogs, was the Baron Chris- 
topher de Graffenried, founder of New Bern, North Caro- 
lina and perpetuator of generations of Americans. This 
Landgrave. who was born in 1661, was an adventurous, 
handsome fellow and swordsman who became a favorite at 
the courts of Charles II and Louis XIV, a crony of the Duke 
of Albemarle and Marshal von Erlach. He studied at Heidel- 
berg, Leyden and Cambridge, became a Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Laws, served as Governor of Yverdon and settled 


Baron Christopher de Graffenried, founder of 
New Bern, North Carolina. 


a whole boat-load of Swiss and Germans in the new world. 
And as many cartographers and antiquarians know, one of 
the earliest existing sketches of New York City, resting these 
many years in the Yverdon museum on the Lake of Neu- 
chatel, was sketched by Christopher de Graffenried in 1713. 

As we settled down to unaccustomed life in our Swiss 
castle, the first week was one of exploration. The rooms of 
the “modern” wing (18th century) where we actually lived, 
were festooned with oil paintings, water colors, engravings, 
lithographs, embroidered subject matter varied from mag- 
nificent portraits of Louis XIV and Baron Christopher to 
those dull provincial scenes of cows, dark ponds, dead ducks, 
mealy apples and rural rubes with blotchy red cheeks which 
generations of painters have draped like crepe all over 
Europe. 

There is a handsome billiard room in the castle, a dainty 
salon with Delft tile ovens reminiscent of Queen Mary’s 
secret chamber at Holyrood, innumerable bedrooms and one 
master affair with frescoed walls, scenes after the manner of 
Lancret, Boucher and other romantic bower artists. Then 
there is a so-called Afrika Zimmer (African Room), a con- 
version job of the last owner who was a Pan-germanist, Nazi 
and life-long apologist for German African colonization. 
That room, ice-cold and illuminated by a few colored lights, 
is all you could ask for north of the Congo. If there is any- 
thing in Africa which this interior decorator did not bring 
back, stuffed or dried, I cannot imagine how hideous or mon- 
strous the thing could be. Last of all . . . still touching only 
the unique embellishments of the new quarters . . . there is 
the 200 year old kitchen. One of our maids left a note for us 
there once, while we were on a week-end trip. We never 
saw her again. Later, we had two maids, young and strong, 
who stuck to the martyrdom for about five months. 

Across the courtyard to the rear is the old part of the Worb 
Castle, room piled on top of room, beam on beam, reaching 
up the rungs of rotting staircases to the towers where ravens 
congregate by day and bats by night, camouflaged by a jungle 
of cobwebs, beehives, and mounds of dust and feathers. In 
some places the walls are five feet thick, especially in the 
dungeon which is believed to have antedated the 15th cen- 
tury high tower by two centuries. It really doesn’t matter 
any more. One must live meditatively in a place like Schloss 
Worb. Only then, when he can blend himself into the past. 

(Continued on page 46) 


The Schloss is a late Gothic structure, with wooden turrets and a 
dungeon. 
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THREE SUGGESTIONS 
for strengthening 
the FOREIGN SERVICE 


By Davin FELIx 


I. Character of the American Foreign Policy Position Today 
It is an inevitability of human nature that the United 
States has more international power and vulnerability than 
the country is willing to admit. The developments have been 
geometrically speedy. It is therefore only logical that the 
conception and implementation of American foreign policy 
should suffer under the intellectual lag. Nevertheless, the 
changes in American public opinion, compared with almost 
any other physical, mental or emotional developments in 
the world other than that specific power change in the 
American position, have moved at outstanding speed. 


The will of the nation, which accepted the Marshall Plan 
in 1948 and the unrewarding nastinesses of the Korean 
war, had moved a long way from the opinion climate of the 
rejection of the League of Nations, the 1930 tariffs and the 
early New Deal trade and financial nationalism. It is, more- 
over, too much to expect of a reasonable Utah sheepman 
or a California storekeeper to give accurate weight to the 
problems, for example, of Calabria or Pakistan. The fact 
that these Americans have nevertheless accepted sacrifices 
to permit a dimly perceived policy to be carried out is vastly 
encouraging. 

In 1900 the United States was an outpost, tremendous 
with potentialities, but still shielded by the Pax Britannica. 
While the European power center has softened, the Ameri- 
can population has almost doubled, the nation’s productivity 
has almost tripled. It now falls upon the United States to 
develop a Pax Americana to move into the vacuum left by 
the British, and, indeed, to extend into an even greater area 
and functional responsibility. 


Among the many new adjustments in international rela- 
tions is the new shape and importance of economics. It 
would be an oversimplification to pose the middle of the 
twentieth century as a time of more or less pure economic 
expression as against the predominantly political drives in 
Europe, for example, a century ago. There was plenty of 
economic drive behind nineteenth century nationalism, and 
twentieth century communism is certainly as much mystic 
and nationalistic as it is economically determined. Never- 
theless, American foreign policy today is as often carried 
out by bankers or soil specialists as it is by traditional for- 
eign service personnel, and rightly so. 

The first problem of American foreign policy lies in the 
construction of a new modus vivendi between the wealthier 
and poorer nations of the world. This has always been a 
problem in international affairs generally, but it has taken 
on new forms in the middle of the present century. We 
have just lived through and thoroughly exhausted the prob- 
lem in its previous form. The earlier period was character- 
ized by a rivalry among the wealthier nations, with the 
poorer nations deriving incidental benefits, losses, and hu- 
miliations from the struggle. 

A large part of the relationship in that previous age be- 
tween wealthier and poorer nations was defined, in a term 
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too facile to be entirely accurate, as imperialism. Admit. 
ting the rough nature of this characterization, we can at 
least say that that age is over and that we must attempt to 
develop a new relationship and a new definition. It must, 
however, be emphasized that the words “wealthier” and 
“poorer” are only approximations. Thus Russia today falls 
into neither class and it is precisely that element which 
makes Russia so dangerous. Taking advantage of many of 
the techniques of the wealthier nations, Russia has put itself 
at the head of the have-nots. The harsh poverty of the mass 
of its citizens makes possible a closer emotional tie with the 
people of the poorer nations and gives the Soviet govern. 
ment the reckless power endowed the leaders of a people 
which has little to lose. The world situation has thus heen 
compressed down almost to a Roman-Carthaginian dicho. 
tomy. The rivalries among the more prosperous nations, 
many of them much less prosperous than before, have been 
reduced in the face of the greater danger. 

The above is quick simplification, but it should indicate 
the central nature of the economic element in today’s inter. 
national relations. The United States, in its reluctantly ac. 
cepted leading position, must work out a policy toward the 
poorer nations that is not imperialism and that is not a 
laissez-faire assumption that they are capable immediately of 
managing the subtleties of modern science and administra- 
tion which will give them the penicillin and the dignity 
they want. We must, moreover, continue to maintain effec- 
tive relations with the more developed nations. We cannot 
command them; we must establish leadership through our 
competence to manage an effective foreign policy. We must 
learn to speak effectively in economic terms, and the bankers 
and soil specialists are needed to help carry on this conver- 
sation of peace. 


II. The People and Their Institutions 

The truism should nevertheless be clearly stated: Ameri- 
can foreign service representation is what the American peo- 
ple make it. Each weakness and each strength of the Amer- 
ican people is on more or less honorable display in the per- 
son of the foreign officer or other foreign representative and 
in the mechanism of their organizations. 

The truism must be further labored: The American people 
are magnificent engineers and organizers, lucky and spoiled. 
and indifferent thinkers with a prejudice against intelle:- 
tualism. But they are generous. All of these characteristics 
are played out in the conduct of Congress and of the Ameri- 
can Government as a whole. It is. thus, inevitable that 
Congress should be suspicious of policies, agencies and men 
dealing with the subtleties of international politics. This is 
not to deny the role of intrigue on the American scene in, 
for instance. municipal politics, sports promotion or adver- 
tising. but the foreign subtleties are different. and. more- 
over, they are intellectualized and polylingual. 

The American anti-intellectualism works against the 
formulation of a policy which, taking into account all the 
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jdiocies and contradictions inherent in the dealings of two- 
and-a-half billion highly varied human beings with one 
another, must also operate with disorderly contradictions. 
We mus! be strong but gentle; we must conduct a restrained 
war with the Russian sphere while trading with it. On the 
other hand, this American suspicion prevents our falling 
into the trap of over-intellectualism, where many Europeans 
are imprisoned. Note the vogue of the finely-rationalized 
neutralism in Western Europe. The simplicity of the act 
of extending aid to post-war Europe does not deny its eco- 
nomic wisdom. Simplicity is by no means stupidity and 
the unsubtle outlines of American foreign policy today, after 
disastrous failures in the very near past, are intelligent 
enough and cannot be improved upon by the most learned 
political theorists. 

But there is a distinction between simplicity and oversim- 
plification. That very near past has seen the American tend- 
ency to oversimplify temporary allies into friends. Ameri- 
can public opinion, furthermore, oversimplified the end of 
the last war into an automatically lasting peace. Soviet 
policy, unsubtle enough when compared with anything 
other than American policy, was able to win more advan- 
tage out of the American-declared peace than it was out of a 
victorious war. 


The American educational system is also an accurate re- 
flection of the nature of the American people. Measured by 
typically American pragmatic standards, American educa- 
tion produces splendid engineers, administrators and tech- 
nicians. But it does not produce individuals skilled in those 
fields directly and indirectly concerned with foreign rela- 
tions. America has too many ignorant educated people. 
The American failure, as far as the education of its foreign 
representatives is concerned, is in two parts. One is a 
failure in detail. Foreign language instruction is inade- 
quately taught and lacks sufficient emphasis throughout the 
school system. The old argument that most Americans need 
no foreign languages is already out of date. The fact that 
the United States Army had to set up special language 
schools during the war, and that it must maintain them 
today, indicates the need. American firms are feeling the 
need for foreign representatives who can better meet sharper 
competition by speaking the languages of the countries that 
must be sold. 

The key to the inadequacy in the American educational 
system lies in the debasement of the concept of democracy. 
A powerful group of American educators has interpreted 
democracy in the educational sense to mean that the needs 
of the mediocre students are the determinant of the success 
of the school system. The rate of learning and the quality 
of instruction are decided by the capabilities of the worst 
students. Yet the people whom we should want to place in 
our foreign representation are precisely those ‘who can learn 
a great deal more than the American educational system 
offers them, and who need this increased knowledge to carry 
out their functions properly. 

The American’ university man frequently disgraces him- 
self vis-a-vis his European opposite number by his ignorance 
of the elements of his cultural heritage. Unless he has been 
a philosophy major. he is pitifully weak in the discipline 
that must act as the keystone to his personal life philosophy, 
and he lacks training in logic and abstract thinking. Like 
all technicians he suffers from the tendency to apply a nar- 
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row technical knowledge to areas where that knowledge has 
limited relevancy. He has not learned to generalize; he is 
still a provincial. 

Our foreign representatives can be easily divided into two 
groups. The regular foreign service officers are a clearly 
recognizable type. The kind of intellectual equipment they 
bring to their positions is, of course, generally determined 
by American education and more specifically defined by the 
foreign service examinations. Too often the young foreign 
service officer has an uncertain knowledge pieced together 
from economics, history and administration. If he has spe- 
cialized in one field, he is too often ignorant of other fields 
beyond what he could temporarily gather to pass his for- 
eign service examinations. Compare the minimum qualifi- 
cations for American foreign service candidates against 
those of the average European country. The usual require- 
ments are a law doctorate and complete speaking and writ- 
ing command of at least two and, in many cases, three lan- 
guages. A candidate unable to ask for a glass of water in 
French could pass an American foreign service French ex- 
amination. 

II. Personnel and Organization 

A superficial glance at the present organization of the 
American State Department and of its limited responsibili- 
ties in carrying out foreign policy would persuade anyone 
that something is very wrong indeed. 

Considering first the organizational pattern, the separa- 
tion of foreign service officers from Washington-bound 
State Department officers represents structural schizo- 
phrenia. Ignorance of foreign conditions is actually built 
into the organization by regulations, with a special cate- 
gory of specialists important in the formulation of foreign 
policy administratively characterized as “not for export.” 
Occasional duty tours of foreign service officers in Washing- 
ton are no remedy. The recommendation of the Wriston 
Committee about the integration of foreign service, State 
Department and staff officers points the way. I should, how- 
ever, prefer to keep the staff officer category, for reasons I 
shall develop in the last section of this paper. If some State 
Department officers fail to meet the qualifications or are 
unwilling to accept the hardships of the new classification, 
then other provision for them in or out of the Government 
should be made. 

Another dichotomy of greater importance runs straight 
through the conduct of American foreign policy, the divi- 
sion between the traditional diplomatic functions and the 
whole new complex of foreign responsibilities that has 
grown out of the war and post-war period. It is indicative 
of the judgment made of State Department capabilities that 
other agencies were charged with the vast new tasks. Yet 
the Government made a decision which aroused no serious 
opposition and which denied our diplomats immediate con- 
trol over the massive instrumentalities of the economic aid 
and information programs. The fact that a few State De- 
partment people acted as advisors in some cases or were ad- 
mitted into some positions in the new programs after the 
organizations were established fails to restore the dignity 
of the regular American foreign service representation. 

The decisions to restrict the field of competence of the 
State Department were correct. It is by no means the fault 
of the foreign service organization itself. Congress had 
failed to anticipate the great expansion of our foreign 

(Continued on page 42) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE UTILIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONNEL 


During the past several years. particularly since the estab- 
lishment of the Regional Bureaus as operating entities. the 
authority formerly exercised by the Office of Personnel in 
relation to assignments and transfers has undergone a grad- 


ual but steady diminution. 


The desirability of close collaboration between the Office 
of Personnel and the Bureau or other office affected by a 
proposed personnel action is obvious. particularly so in the 
placement of senior officers. The JOURNAL endorses that 
collaboration and believes that the presentation of valid ob- 
jections to proposed personnel assignments is an integral 
part of the personnel system. However. we feel it important 
to guard against the tendency whereby the Office of Person- 
nel is too often placed under pressure either to obtain the 
services of certain officers or to prevent the assignment of 
other officers. The end result of the operation of the as- 
signment procedure as it has evolved to date is that the 
Office of Personnel is too often placed in the position of con- 
firming decisions which are not its own and which are not 
always based upon a balanced weighing of the needs of the 
Service and the career development and best utilization of 


the personnel available for assignment at any given time. 


If the new Service is to grow in strength and competence. 
much more attention will have to be given to the utilization 
and development of personnel than has hitherto been the 
case. In many instances. for example. new Foreign Service 
Officers will have to be trained to assume field duties and 
responsibilities which will be entirely new to them. while 
old Foreign Service Officers will be obliged to undergo a 
similar training process in the assumption of Departmental 
responsibilities. The next few years will be difficult ones for 
those officers responsible for our personnel planning and 
operations. The JOURNAL is confident that the complexities 
of the problem will be widely recognized and that the Re- 
gional Bureaus and other offices will voluntarily temper 
their particular demands upon the Office of Personnel in 
the interest of the quick and successful implementation of 
the Secretary's personnel program. 
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THE UTILITY OF PROTOCOL 


For the newly inducted Foreign Service Officers. of whom 
there is happily a substantial number this year. the usages 
of diplomatic protocol are ofttimes mysteries that at first 
glance do not seem to have any operational utility in the 
conduct of foreign relations. The new officer is aware that 
the term (apart from its definition as a documentary treaty 
form) has in popular language come to mean the formalities 
associated with the practice of diplomacy and that such 
formalities are sometimes derided by critics who consider 
them an exaggerated form of social etiquette that is some. 
how not “democratic.” Early in his career he will come to 
learn of its real importance. 

Diplomatic protocol. like the common law. consists of a 
set of time-tested rules evolved to maintain a reasonable 
semblance of order in the complex professional and personal 
relationships attending the conduct of foreign relations. To 
the uninformed. protocol appears to present obstacles to 
easy official and personal contacts. To the professional it 
has high utility as an instrument that eases the way and 
opens far more doors than it closes. 

Within a diplomatic community the usage of protocol is 
the observance of those manners and customs which are 
internationally recognized as best suited to facilitate the 
work of the corps. It establishes standards of comportment, 
sets the norms for relationship between ranks. and eliminates 
frictions by providing an acceptable operational approach 
in all circumstances and in any clime. 

Within a Mission strict observance of protocol need not 
stifle the informal camaraderie so dear to American hearts. 
since genuine friendship stems from factors other than pro- 
fessional usages. In fact. the observance of protocol may 
have a direct positive effect on the esprit de corps. 
Foreign Service personnel. like their counterparts in the 
military services, know that a taut ship is a happy ship. and 
soon appreciate that proper respect for the usages of protocol 
has for the Service the same importance and the same stimu- 
lating effect as the time-honored military etiquette has for the 
Armed Forces. Where protocol is ignored, or improperly 
observed, there is apt to be friction, confusion, inefficiency, 
lack of discipline. and a loss in morale. 

At a time when the organization of the Service has been. 
and still is subject to criticism from some quarters. we 
consider it important that the usages of diplomatic protocol 
be recognized and supported for what they are—an efficient 
code for the conduct of operations, and a means by which 
the tone. the discipline, and the dignity of the Service is 
enhanced, 
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NEWS to the FIELD 


Dr. Carlos Davila 

Many members of the Foreign Service and the readers of 
the JouRNAL were friends of Dr. Carlos Davila, Secretary 
General of the Organization of American States and former 
Chilean Ambassador to the United States. A great many 
others knew something of him and his work. His friends 
will sorely miss his warm, human qualities and the inspira- 
tion he brought to his work and to his colleagues. All will 
share the regret expressed by UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
Hoover, in his press statement of October 21st, regarding 
Dr. Davila’s death on October 19th: 

“IT have known and admired Mr. Davila for so many years 
that this is a particularly sad occasion for me. His outstand- 
ing abilities in the many fields connected with the problems 
of relationships among peoples won for him the respect 
which he so highly merited. Perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment has been the contribution which he made to the Pan 
American Union, and later to the Organization of American 
States. In his passing we have lost not only a true friend and 
fellow-worker in the cause of international understanding 
and peace, but a man who by his personal example has been 
an inspiration to all of us who had the privilege of knowing 
him.” 

Press Comment 

Former SECRETARY OF STATE JAMES F. ByRNEs paid a 
tribute to the Foreign Service in an article recounting the 
recent history of personnel problems in the State Depart- 
ment. The theme of the article, appearing in Collier’s maga- 
zine on November 11, was: 

“The time has come to stop shooting our sentries. 

“If the men and women of our diplomatic establishment 
continue to be the objects of political attacks, of ridicule, 
neglect and mismanagement, if public confidence is not re- 
invested in the quality and dedication of their service, the 
result could be national disaster.” 

Raymonp Hare, Director-General of the Foreign Service, 
responded to a series of letters and an editorial published 
recently in the New York Times. The letters implied that the 
Foreign Service—both as to the quality of its officers, and 
the officers’ morale—was markedly declining. His reply, 
published in the Times on October 30, addressed itself to the 
following points: whether there had been a “calculated” 
policy to reduce the level of the Foreign Service; whether 
the integration program has been conducted with undue 
haste; whether Foreign Service Officers of long standing 
had suffered as a result of integration; whether entrance 
requirements are being lowered and whether morale is 
suffering. 

His letter concludes: “There is still much which remains 
to be done to build the Foreign Service up to the level of its 
great responsibilities and we should be alert and diligent in 
effecting needed improvements, but in so doing we should 
avoid undermining that which is substantial. It is for this 
reason that I address this letter to you, and at the same time 
I wish to express the hope that you will continue to keep 
the Foreign Service under your benevolent eye.” 


Appointments and Resignations 
The HonoraBLe W. WALTON BUTTERWORTH, most recent- 
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By Lois Perry Jone, 


ly Minister and Deputy Chief of Mission in the American 
Embassy, London, was appointed Head of the United Stat 
Mission to the European Coal and Steel Community, \y, 
Butterworth, who received his B.A. degree from Princeton 
University in 1925, and studied at Oxford as a Rhode 
Scholar, entered the Service in 1928 and served as Am. 
bassador to Sweden from 1950 to 1953. 

The HonoraB_e Ropert C. HILL, formerly Ambassador 
to Costa Rica and El Salvador, has been appointed to the 
new position of Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 
of State for Mutual Security Affairs. He will be the principal 
representative of the Secretary for coordinating assistance 
programs authorized by the Mutual Security Act. 

GuiLrorp S. Jameson, a Washington attorney, was ap. 
pointed Deputy Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration and was assigned to handle ICA’s congres. 
sional relations. He succeeds NORMAN S. PAUL, who re. 
signed recently. A page in Congress at the age of 13, Mr, 
Jameson became clerk of the House Judiciary Committe 
and was appointed a Claims Court Commissioner. He has 
discontinued his private legal practice, which specialized jn 
work before the FCC, the FTC, the ICC, and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

President Eisenhower in Denver accepted with regret the 
resignation of the HONORABLE WILLIAM S. B. Lacy as An. 
bassador to Korea, for reasons of ill health. Ambassador 
Lacy, who entered the State Department in 1945 after many 
years in government, served as counselor of Embassy in 
Manila prior to his appointment to Korea. 

Wituiam B. Macomser, Jr., who has been serving as 
Special Assistant to UNDER SECRETARY of STATE HERBERT 
Hoover, JR., and previously had served as Administrative 
Assistant to Senator (now Ambassador to India) Jony 
SHERMAN COOPER, was appointed Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State. A graduate of Yale University and a 
holder of graduate degrees from Yale, Harvard and the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Macomber will succeed Ropenic 
L. O’Connor. 

The HonoraBLe Tuomas C. MANN, who has been serving 
as Counselor of Embassy at Guatemala City, was appointed 
Ambassador to El Salvador, succeeding the Honorable 
Robert C. Hill. Ambassador Mann entered the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary in 1942. As a Foreign Service Officer 
since 1946 he has served in the Department and in Caracas 
and Athens. 

Roperic L. O'Connor, former Special Assistant to Secre- 
tary Dulles since January 1953, was appointed Deputy As 
sistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations. Mr. 
O’Connor succeeds BEN H. Brown, Jr., who is attending the 
National War College. 

Wituiam M. Rountree has been appointed Deputy As 
sistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian and 
African Affairs replacing Joun D. JERNEGAN, now assigned 
to Rome as Deputy Chief of Mission. Mr. Rountree has 
been associated with the NEA Bureau since 1946, when 
he was appointed Special Assistant to the Director. His last 
two posts have been as Counselor of Embassy in Ankara and 
Tehran. 
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As the 1955 holiday season nears, | should like to take 
this occasion to express my appreciation to you of the 
Foreign Service who serve your country in all parts of the 


3 world and who must, frequently, celebrate the Yuletide a 
far from home. 
Re We owe much to your unselfish devotion to the nation’s a 
ae interest and your dedication to the cause of peace. The a 
sly importance of your tasks in our total efforts for ‘peace on a 
Rg earth, good will toward men’’ can never be sufficiently ‘ 
Re stressed. Your continuing service, both at home and abroad, zs 
ay is one of the safeguards of our future. A 


Mrs. Eisenhower joins with me in extending our best 
personal wishes to you and your families for a Merry 
Christmas and for happiness in the New Year. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Washington 


Christmas, 1955 


To My Colleagues in the Foreign Service and the 
Department of State: 


Down through the ages the Christmas message of goodwill has 
mirrored the hope that some kind of true and lasting peace can 
emerge from times of stress 


The search for peace during the past year has, as always, been 
the dedicated mission of the members of the Foreign Service and 
of the Department of State. | know that in the year to come | can 
count on your skilled and steadfast support in this, our common goal. 


Mrs. Dulles and | extend to you and your families our warmest 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and for a Happy New Year. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING 
By Francis COLT DE WOLF 


1. Mandarin Red by James Cameron, published by 
$3.50 
A report on Communist China by a distinguished 
English newspaperman: A most readable and witty 
account of Trans-Bamboo Curtain every day life. 
2. Bismarek by A. J. P. Taylor, oe by 
The creator ot ‘the Geman: Empire as seen by the 
Oxford historian: There was certainly nothing lovable 
about the Great Chancellor but he accomplished his 
purpose by hook or by crook. 
3. The Call To Honour by General Charles de 
Gaulle, published by the Viking Press $5.00 
The first volume of the General’s memoirs recounts 
his prewar pleas for a mechanized French army, his 
flight to London. his rally of the Free French, his 
negotiations with the Allies: Force, clarity, conviction, 
pomposity, self-importance characterize this essential 
contribution to the history of World War II. 


The Law of Nations, An Introduction to the International 


Law of Peace, by J. L. Brierly, 5th Ed. Oxford, 1955, 


1X 326 pp., $3.00. 
Reviewed by STANLEY D. METZGER 

This is the fifth edition of a book, first published in 
1928, whose stated purpose is to introduce international 
law to students beginning law courses and to “laymen who 
wish to form some idea of the part that law plays” in the 
relations of states. 

It serves that purpose well. Exposing the subject matter 
under traditional chapter headings, Prof. Brierly writes 
lucidly, in the conviction that international law “is neither 
a myth on the one hand, nor a panacea on the other, but 
just one institution among others which we can use for the 
building of a better inter-national order.” While emphasiz- 
ing the British view on most controversial questions, he 
does not neglect references to American practice and case 
law. 

Like any introduction to a subject, this book has its 
limitations. In many instances it barely opens a subject 
before going on to the next. In others, notably the section 
devoted to the theoretical bases of Jaw. it tends to over- 
simplify both the problems and the controversies which still 
engage scholars. The fact that the author is not loathe to 
express his own views is a virtue, however, not a limitation, 
especially since they are not unduly obtrusive in a work 
which is mainly expository in character, and are put for- 
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ward in a manner which suggests that he is aware (cor. 
rectly, it may be added) that few will agree with many 
of them. 


An Introduction to Japan, by Herschel Webb. Columbjq 
University Press. 1955. 130 pages. $2.75. 
Reviewed by R. B. FINN 

For anyone with even a mild interest in Japan, this should 
be a useful and interesting book. A short, comprehensive 
summary of the Japan scene has long been needed to com. 
plement the weightier surveys already available. Mr. Webb's 
book, prepared ‘walker the direction of the Japan Society in 
New York and with the editorial advice of a number of dis. 
tinguished scholars, fills this need and can be recommended 
to beginner and old-hand alike. Although obviously not 
intended as a reference work, “Introduction to Japan” is a 
useful refresher on less topical aspects of Japan. 

In a couple hours reading, encumbered by relatively little 
indigestible detail, the uninitiate can get a surprisingly good 
idea of things Japanese, ranging from history, government 
and economics to fine arts, literature and religion. I think 
the book is particularly notable for its clear statement in 
the introduction of basic issues in Japan’s relations with the 
United States, for its sensible comments on various aspects 
of national character such as national pride, “face.” and 
Japanese imitativeness. and for its concise summary of 
Japan’s cultural accomplishments. 


Memoirs of a Consul, by Bartley F. Yost; Vantage Press, 
New York, 1955. 186 pp, $2.75 
Reviewed by Rosert L. Yost 


From his first post as Deputy Consul General in Paris in 
1909 to his last as Consul in Cologne, Germany, in 1935, 
Mr. Yost had his full share of interesting experiences in 
pre-World War I Europe, in revolutionary Mexico, and i\ 
Hitler’s Germany. In this little book, he tells in a rambling, 
informal style of some of the men and events that touched 
this long career. 

This is not a tale of American diplomacy. As Mr. Yost 
points out in his preface, most of his stories are of “adven- 
tures” that Foreign Service people of today, as then, con- 
sider part of a day’s work. It is probably in its very un- 
pretentiousness that the book renders its greatest service to 
our mysterious and much mis-understood organization — 
by giving the lay reader (“in plain, simple language that 
even a child can understand,” as the reviewer for one 
Kansas newspaper put it) a reasonably accurate impression 
of what a flesh-and-blood Consul does to earn his pay. 

For the work of a Consul has changed little since 1909. 
There are still the same seamen in trouble in the same little 
seaport towns, the same human problems of destitute citi- 
zens and resolute visa applicants, the same interminable re- 
ports on iron and steel and grapes and esparto grass. To be 
sure, some things are different. Very few Vice Consuls now- 
adays have to work their way home on a cattle boat as Mr. 
Yost did in 1910. And the days are probably gone forever 
when a barefoot and night-gowned American Consul could 
savor the sport of chasing burglars down a Mexican street 
followed by his Vice Consul carrying the bathrobe and 
slippers sent by an ever-thoughtful wife. But by and large 
the flavor of life in the Service remains unchanged. Memoirs 
of a Consul, by making this life understandable to the read- 
ing public, makes its own unique place in Foreign Service 
literature. 
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Canada’s leading statesman offers 


a realistic basis for world peace 


HEMOCKACY IN 
WORLD POLITICS 


By Lester B. Pearson 


The Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and former president of the UN General 
Assembly here writes from years of experience as 
a key spokesman for the West to explore the 
problems which the democracies must overcome 
to win the peace in today’s uncertain world. He 
points the way to solutions in considering the 
new scale of force in atomic warfare, interna- 
tional coalitions, the mediating role of the UN, 
and open diplomacy versus secret diplomacy. 

136 pages. $2.75 


Order from your bookstore, or 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND 
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ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, 


WITH 


ALAN MAPHIS 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
Insurance Advisor to the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association 


about 


Coordinating their Group Life and Permanent Life In- 
surance into an individually designed program for their 
families 


Insurance to guarantee a college education for their 
children 


Retirement Income to supplement annuities 


insurance available at many stations abroad. 


J. Alan Maphis, C.L.U. 


1741 DeSales St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Telephone: 
EXecutive 3-8141 


FOR BOOK 
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WE PAY THE 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
for Free Catalog 


An American Education for Your Child 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert “School- 
at-Home” Courses can provide, by mail, a sound, 
modern education for your child. No teaching ex- 
perience needed. Complete, easy-to-follow lessons. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. 

Books, supplies provided! Calvert Courses are 
accredited, stress the fundamentals and are en- 
riched with such studies as art history, drawing 
and mythology. Children all over the world have 
been educated by the Calvert method. 


Start any time. Calvert-taught children transfer 


Kindergarten 
through 


ninth easily to other schools. Send for catalog. Give 
child’s age and school grade. 


grade 
s0th CALVERT SCHOOL @ 
year . 130 Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 


Collective Security 


Group Insurance 


For: 


Foreign Service Officers 
Foreign Service Staff Officers 
Permanent American Employees 
of the Foreign Service 
See the inside back cover of the September issue 
of the Journal, and the new booklet of March, 1955, for 
details of additional benefits under the Group Insurance 
Program. 
Participation in the Protective Association Plan will en- 
able you to: 

Build a substantial insurance estate, with double 
indemnity in case of accidental death, that would be 
available to your dependents until you reach age 65. 

Provide hospital-surgical insurance, including ma- 
jor medical coverage, for your dependents until you 
reach age 65. Payments under this health plan are 
among the most liberal of similar group plans in the 
United States. 

Carry a reduced amount of group life insurance 
after age 65, as well as the regular hospital-surgical 
insurance for yourself and dependents, at premium 
rates higher than those in effect prior to age 65. 
The Protective Association subsidizes part of the 
cost of this over 65 insurance. 

If additional information is needed, write: 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Care of Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 


or 
1908 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


PHNOM PENH 


We now have more than 100 American personnel, not 
counting dependents, and are therefore a medium-sized post. 
We have come a long way. A year ago, when AMBASSADOR 
McCLinTOck arrived here to take charge. we had only eight 
Americans including the economic aid and information 
programs, and including GENE DERLETH as a one-man gen- 
eral services section and code room: and our office was in a 
dingy loft consisting of one room and a cubbyhole. Today 
we are in an air-conditioned four-story building. our Code 
room traffic volume is in the same class with Vienna and 
Rome, and we meet once a month in the auditorium in order 
that the various sections of our burgeoning Embassy — 
the Chancery, USIS, MAAG and all the rest — may keep 
in touch, 


If anyone wishes to know where Phnom Penh — pro- 
nounced Pnom Pen — is located. he may look at a map of 
Indochina (now only a geographic concept) and perhaps he 
will find a thin red line going inland from Saigon to our 
city, seemingly rather close by. That thin red line does not 
indicate a railway. The only rail line from here goes to 
Bangkok, a trip of two days. By air, however, we are only 
one hour from Saigon and two from Bangkok. But both 
these cities, particularly the former. seem very, very far 
away. Cambodia is a different country. a different culture, 
a different world. 


In this little world. we constitute perhaps the happiest 
family of any “hardship” post. It is hot here. and mail 
takes eight days to reach us. but we are working hard and 
having fun. By Christmas, those of us who do not yet have 
apartments will have them, and air-conditioned, too. We 
have a boat which takes us on picnics up the Mekong. and 
once a week we look at American movies on the roof of the 
Embassy residence. There will be an international exposi- 
tion in Phnom Penh, and coming up. are the Water Festi- 
val, a coronation, and many other picturesque events. 


On the Fourth of July. we had a tremendous picnic on a 
sandbank on the Mekong. enlisted part of the Cambodian 
Navy to get us there, and put on a musical skit and im- 
pressive fireworks (provided, as was the picnic. by the 
Ambassador). 

Arrivals are too numerous to mention, departures are 
very few. From Washington, there arrived during the last 
few months KYLE MITCHELL and WAYNE OGLE, new FSOs; 
from Paris, Mac GopLey, finally getting his first hardship 
post; from Dublin, CoraBeLLe ToLin, getting her third 
hardship post; from Cairo, CARRIE DREIBELBIES, our nurse: 
from Madrid, BEN PIATEK. on direct transfer, postponing 
his home leave; and from Bangkok, Sam Janney. Also, we 
are now on the VIP route. The Secretary was here in 
February, accompanied by CounsELoR MACARTHUR and 
Mr. Rospertson. Admiral and Mrs. Radford have been 
here. Admiral Burke, Admiral Stump. and General Clarke 
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have paid us visits. Recently, AMBASSADOR PHILIP P. Crowe 
stopped off here. 

In July, AmBassapors G. FREDERICK REINHARDT and 
Cuartes W. Yost from neighboring Vietnam and Laos 
came for a brief visit, allowing us to notice that we have 
some of the youngest career chiefs-of-mission serving in this 
area, 

Although entertainment and cultural opportunities are 
few, this country has much to offer those who have intel. 
lectual curiosity and.are willing to undergo a bit of dis. 
comfort (and a bit of danger from bandits) in traveling 
around. A special treat is currently being provided to a 
group from the Embassy by a series of lectures given by a 
leading Buddhist monk, the Venerable Vira Dharmawara. 
Cambodia is perhaps in the forefront of the defensive battle 
against Communist expansion, and Buddhism is, in a sense, 
a bulwark. We like to think of ourselves as a hand-picked 
team of specially good people, helping to shore up the 
defenses of this critical part of the world. 


Martin F. Herz 


GENEVA 


In addition to the numerous conferences and meetings 
which are annually held in Geneva and which are lending 
increasing stature to this city as a conference site, Geneva 
played host to the Heads of Government meeting in July 
and the Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in 
August at which the United States was represented by large 
and distinguished delegations. The combined office of the 
United States Resident Delegation and Consulate General 
was particularly honored by the gracious visit of President 
Eisenhower who inspected the offices and met the members 
of the staff among whom was Paul Plantin who has served 
at this post continuously for 35 years. The Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy is said to be the largest 
conference held in Geneva and much credit for the success 
it had is due Admiral Lewis L. Strauss who headed our 
delegation. The Resident Delegation and Consulate General 
is now making preparatory arrangements for our delegation 
to the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers 
scheduled for October 27, and another period of intense 
and interesting activity is foreseen. 

In September this office received a thorough-going inspec- 
tion from genial inspectors HENRY STEBBINS and Tom LIv- 
THICUM who spent over a week in Geneva. It welcomed its 
first inspection since the fall of 1952. 

Among the more recent arrivals at this post are GEORGE 
Tosias. Attaché for Labor Affairs, SIDNEY SUHLER who 
came from Colombo to replace ConsuL 
transferred to Athens, AssistTANT ATTACHE BILL SABBAGH 
from the Department replacing Mason LASELLE who has 
been transferred to Bonn, and AssistTaNT ATTACHE WALTER 
GLEASON from the Department. 

John C. Shillock, Jr. 
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THREE SUGGESTIONS (from page 31) 


responsibilities and had failed to give the State Department 
the opportunity to prepare itself. There was no other 
alternative possible except that of setting up new organi- 
zations. An attempt to force the new functions into the old 
State Department mold, a mold formed by all of the Ameri- 
can inadequacies in terms of foreign policy, would have 
crippled the implementation of our new economic and propa- 
ganda policies. 

The division of functions between the old line organi- 
zation and the new agencies is reflected in the differences 
in their personnel. Our regular foreign service officers have 
not distinguished themselves by their brilliance. They have. 
however, carried out their limited functions in good organi- 
zational form and they have seldom caused trouble. The 
other foreign representatives are a wild grab bag of person- 
alities, ranging from the agricultural expert in Greece who 
was memorialized by a statue, to embezzlers and drunks. 
They have, thus, been occasionally brilliant, occasionally 
destructive, and more often carelessly recruited and lacking 
the abilities called for by their positions. Language ability 
is, of course, a major weakness with both groups. 

The situation was not, however, as bad as a quick organi- 
zational sketch would indicate. The saving element was the 
general character and abilities of the American people. Able 
to draw on such administrative and technical resources, it 
was impossible for the United States to manage its foreign 
representation badly. American efficiency, acting in its prag- 
matic fashion, fortunately gave the lie to many of the weak- 
nesses. Thus the conception of the Marshall Plan was so 
sound and imaginative that it triumphed over uncertain 
staffing and internecine office struggles. 

We have, thus. a vicious circle situation. There are too 
many irregulars carrying out our foreign policy. Our regu- 
lar foreign service organization lacks the organizational 
competence and the personnel to handle the new responsi- 
bilities. Lacking these elements, the State Department can- 
not very well persuade Congress to give it the new tasks; 
and thus lacking persuasive accomplishments. it cannot de- 
mand of Congress the first essential for expanding its compe- 
tence—more money. This is one of the key points. A great 
deal more money—and not only in the State Department— 


is needed to improve the character of American foreign 
representation. 


IV. Directions for Change 
A. The Catalyst 

But the United States is splendidly equipped to break 
through such a magic ring. We must go beyond govern- 
mental organizations to the real sources of strength and 
change in the American people. Official agencies, by their 
very nature, cannot solve the problem; they are handicapped 
by the very conditions that reduce their competence in the 
field of foreign policy. 

One peculiarly American institution is the ad hoc founda- 
tion or committee. It can draw on unregimented abilities 
and funds. Foundations have proved of enormous value in 
American medicine, science and education, for example. 
Citizens committees have been useful in furnishing the 
leadership for such matters as aid to Britain in the early 
days of the war. Official action followed when the task was 
already defined by the private group. 

The country needs a powerful private organization in 
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the field of foreign policy. This is not to deprecate the 
achievements of the Foreign Policy Association, but I submit 
that the events have ballooned out beyond its original aims. 
I submit that the situation sketched here shows the need for 
a great deal of money and a multitude of new functions, 

It is a characteristic of a healthy society that it should 
develop corrections for abuses almost automatically. I am 
sure that the situation is ripe for a healthy reaction in terms 
of foreign policy. The task is great, however, and cannot be 
accomplished by a single group. It would be the function 
of a new foreign policy association, rather, to act as a 
catalyst in intensifying the necessary efforts. We are con. 
cerned here with politics in the Aristotelian sense, as ip. 
exact as human nature itself. and we can expect that even a 
healthy development will take place in disorderly fashion, 
Accidental forces and leaders can often help a good cause 
more than well-staffed actions. But the association could 
be the key to effective action. One of the “reactions of a 
healthy society to correct an abuse” would be the willing. 
ness of certain individuals and groups endowed with public 
spirit and money to contribute some of that money to a 
group promising healthy action in the area of foreign policy. 

The importance of generous financing is one of the few 
certainties which I can express about a foreign policy 
association. It would be an impractical conceit to construct 
an exact blueprint here. I should prefer to put down a 
series of objectives and to discuss them loosely in relation 
to possible functions of the association. I can say. approxi- 
mately, that the association should have characteristics of 
a foundation, an ad hoc committee. a lobby and a public 
relations firm. 

A well-endowed public relations department should con- 
sistently and variously expose the public to the concepts of 
foreign affairs, to the idea of the need for good foreign 
policy administration. Every possible publicity media should 
be used. Dignified television and radio programs should 
popularize foreign affairs without oversimplification. The 
monthly publications for foreign service personnel and for 
interested lay persons should continue to be published. The 
department should also offer research facilities and other 
assistance to independent writers, and it should maintain 
a small but first-rate staff of proved writers for special 
articles to be placed in lay publications. 

Intelligently planned lobbying should be carried out with- 
out apology. The average Congressman, emerging from 
intensively local interests, cannot be expected to understand 
all the exigencies of foreign affairs. He would not be un- 
grateful if an organization would tactfully assist him with 
research material. nor would he be unreceptive to influence 
if the organization kept a reputation for high public spirit. 
It is, of course, exceedingly important that the association 
not waste its fire on a multitude of issues, that it not damage 
its impartiality by advocating matters still considered contro- 
versial by the country’s leadership. 

Another function of the association would be to maintain 
close liaison with American universities. This could be 
fruitful in a number of ways. The association might thus 
exercise direct influence on certain universities toward an 
improvement of the curricula. University faculties, more- 
over, are a great reserve of intellect and ability that can be 
called upon in a number of ways to assist in the formulation 
and implementation of foreign policy. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THREE SUGGESTIONS (from page 42) 
B. Education 

It would be my hope that a more powerful foreign policy 
association would render various assistance in the problem 
of education and in the other problems treated in this paper. 
The discussion of its functions indicates how it might exer- 
cise leadership and pressure. 

The general educational problem is a great one, and we 
cannot, of course, wait for a broad response in the vast 
field of American education. We must insist upon specific 
measures that will immediately begin the necessary improve- 
ment in the education of foreign service personnel. The 
problem may be viewed as a series of concentric rings. 
The first ring is composed of potential regular foreign 
service personnel. The second ring is composed of students 
who might possibly become foreign service regulars, and 
the third consists of persons who will have something to do 
with foreign affairs in one way or another in such fields as 
journalism, international commerce or law. The priority 
goes to the first group. of course. 

We should prepare to demand more of foreign service 
candidates and to give them the opportunity to learn more. 
The objective will take time. and we must calculate with a 
gradual increase in standards aiming at the ideal minimum 
goal. I suggest that the latter. in terms of foreign service 
candidate qualifications, should be on par with the demands 
of European foreign affairs ministries. 

A properly conceived foreign service academy would be 
of enormous value. It could serve as a leader to other uni- 
versities in demonstrating the need for training of a kind 
they do not provide in normal circumstances. The academy 
should be built around a two-year post-graduate course, 
later to be extended to three years. for persons intending to 
enter the foreign service. It should. of course. be accredited 
to give post-graduate degrees. Its basic function would be 
to fill in the gaps left by the inadequacies of the typical 
American university education. \t could, thus. correct the 
deficiency in the case of an overspecialized student by giv- 
ing him a brosder grounding, while permitting the student 
with a typical liberal arts training to achieve an effective 
command in a useful field. 

The foreign service academy graduates. ideally, should 
be specialists in one field relevant to their work, in, for 
example, economics. law, administration or political science. 
They would. moreover. be well balanced culturally, with a 
firm background in philosophy and history. One of the 
most important weaknesses to be corrected would be in the 
field of languages. We could expect of a two-year academy 
course that it would give its graduates a complete speaking 
and writing command of one foreign language and the 
ability to read one other language. A three-year academy 
course could require complete command in two languages. 

More important than specific details of learning would be 
the general influence of the academy on its graduates. It 
is infinitely more important that our foreign service person- 
nel learn to think and generalize well than that they learn 
details. The primary function of the foreign service academy 
would be to train intelligent leaders. 

Study in the area of interest of a candidate can be a 
valuable aid to him. The academy should establish rules 
sufficiently flexible to permit candidates to spend a year of 
their academy enrollment time in a foreign university. 
Academy examinations could insure the effectiveness of the 
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foreign study. 

It would, however, be a mistake to base educational action 
on the possibility that Congress would eventually agree to 
the establishment of a foreign service academy. The academy 
is not absolutely necessary. The State Department should, 
in any case, establish closer liaison with American education, 
should better define its demands in terms of the education 
of potential foreign service personnel, and should try to 
persuade American education to make the necessary changes, 
The persuasion should be accompanied by a gradual in. 
crease in foreign service qualifications. Many American 
educational leaders are aware of the inadequacies, and 


would, I am sure, be glad of the opportunity to assist in such 
changes. 


The general weakness of our present foreign represen. 
tation is not only a governmental problem. Private industry 
is also much more handicapped in its foreign dealings than 
it realizes. An educational program, based on either the 
foreign service academy or special curricula in leading 
universities, would establish its value very quickly on the 
labor market. The products of either of these systems, | 
am convinced, would give post factum proof of the great 
need for such abilities. This would lead toward a general, 
if not extravagantly perceptible. change in American edu- 
cation. Thus the persons in the outer concentric ring, 
persons who might become foreign service personnel or 
those who would have something to do with foreign affairs, 
would be eventually reached. 

There should be enough adequate scholarships for promis- 
ing young people on a scale greater than that envisaged by 
the Wriston Committee. If the State Department were 
not able to finance the scholarship program immediately, 
it would be a splendid opportunity for a foreign policy 
association to demonstrate the private initiative that has 


so often cleared the way for later official action. 
C. Operations 


I have already mentioned the obvious necessity of elimi- 
nating the Washington-bound class of officers. Those fune- 
tions carried out by the Foreign Operations Administration 
and the United States Information Agency belong ideally 
within the old line department established to handle foreign 
affairs. Governmental policy should look toward the day 
when the State Department does establish its full com- 
petence. It would be my hope that the type of changes sug- 
gested in this paper would bring the State Department 
eventually to that situation. 

The State Department could learn valuably from American 
private industry about effective administration. One princi- 
ple fruitfully practiced by leading American firms is that 
of practical generosity. Here is, of course, another point 
where money is important. But the generosily is necessary 
if State Department personnel are ever to have the morale 
of a crack organization. One obvious measure would be to 
press for pay increases. When comparisons are made with 
the salaries of other Government employees, the State De- 
partment could reply that its higher qualification standards 
justify, indeed, make necessary, higher pay. One method 
of increasing salary rewards would be to pay the foreign 
service officer a premium for any special ability, such as 
language competence, or the mastery, proved by a higher 
degree, in a useful field. 

The importance of practical generosity is illustrated by 
the virtual breakdown of the lateral-entry program. Foreign 
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grvice ollicers should enjoy enough opportunities for pro- | 
motion and pay increases so that they should not be unduly | 
resentful of the entry of outsiders into the service. 

The stil officer system should be retained for two reasons. | 
The ever expanding American foreign responsibilities will 
continue !0 demand new personnel in unanticipated positions. 
The amount of specialization we can demand of foreign 
grvice regulars cannot cover all the personnel needs. It 
i, moreover, healthy for an organization to receive continual 


transfusions of new blood. The men in the outer concentric | 


rings form a valuable personnel pool. The staff officer should 
be given a fair opportunity to be integrated into the regular 
service ii the need for his services is more than temporary. 

Another way of letting more light and air into the regular 
service would be to permit a kind of job exchange with 
private industry. Foreign service officers might take over 
related jobs in private industry, to be replaced by the 
personnel they relieve. Such a system, if carefully adminis- 
tered, would be fruitful for the foreign service and for 
private industry. We must break down the excessive 


exclusiveness of the foreign service with its attendant | 
phenomena, insulation from reality, inflexibility and the | 
inability to rise to new challenges. We have seen how this | 


ended by excluding the regular foreign service from im- 
portant areas of our foreign policy. 


We are not done with the educational problem when the | 


candidate passes the foreign service examination. 


More 


generosity should be exercised in maintaining the intellectual | 
fitness of the older foreign service officers. They should be 
given the opportunity more often to take leave with pay to | 


study further in their fields of interest. 

The objective is to develop a foreign affairs organization 
confident of its own abilities and powers, and enjoying the 
trust of the American people and the Congress. The 


American people will not change its character and we can | 


expect it to continue to make errors of honesty in its foreign 
policy. But honor has more effectiveness in the long run 
than deceit, and American morality will have American 
eficiency to help it. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments to the Foreign Service were | 


made by the President on October 31, 1955. 
Class 1 

Edwin M. Martin 

Class 2 

Richard H. Sanger 

Class 3 

R. Bernard Crowl 

Robert E. Hoey 

Judson C. Jones 

Crion J. Libert 

Class 4 

Stuart Blow 

Philip S. Bogart 

Edward T. Brennan 

Class 5 

William C. Jones, III 

John Loughran 

Miss Margaret J. McClellan 
Class 6 

Owen B. Lee 


Frederick E. Nolting, Jr. 


John F. McJennett, Jr. 
Robert B. Parke 

Fred H. Sanderson 
Joseph Fernandez 
Virgil L. Moore 
Edward F. Martin 
Thomas P. Shoesmith 


Will S. Myers, Jr. 
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NOT A HOME (from page 27) 


is it possible to appreciate a Swiss farmer's remark to me in 
Ruenenberg. General Sutter's pre-California home near 
Baeel. “Just think.” he said. with wide blue-eyed wonder, 
“it was only 119 years ago that he left here!” 

And so into this romantic environment came a family of 
hitherto normal Americans. We soon learned, among other 
conventions, that castle troglodytes have no private life, It 
all began when a nearby villager asked our maid what we 
ate since there never seemed to be any smell of cooking. Un- 
til then we had never been particularly conscious of kitchen 
smells, but to avoid being considered queer we would occa- 
sionally stoke up the onions or a pot of fondue. In a bold 
bid to blend into the community we began grinning at every- 
one Russian style. and speaking cheerily. but this approach 
only worked on the tradespeople with whom we did cash 
business. The best majority of contacts were unsmiling and 
staring faces. Undoubtedly we presented a series of shocks 
with our clothing. speech and rather large car with a CD 
(Corps diplomatique) on front and back. 

One morning. after a rich fall of snow, I rushed out and 
began shoveling in all directions. Later that same day I was 
advised by the maid that she or preferably the gate keeper 
would have to shovel snow henceforth. She had heard talk 
in the village that the chatelain of Schloss Worb did not 
know how to act in a castle! My wife was tenderly amused 
over my embarrassment until she herself became a hot con- 
versation piece for walking down to the nearest store. dressed 
in ordinary clothing. and carrying back an armful of gro- 
ceries. Later on. after we had finally learned how to do 
nothing with diligent grace. we commiserated but with lifted 
evebrow over the disgrace of an American neighbor. This 
woman, mother of four children. had walked to the village 
in bobby socks! 

There were many times when the killingly funny line given 
to George Sanders during a siege of /vanhoe swept over me, 
“Make ready the boulders!” For. like Quasimodo. I could 
only leer down from my windswept parapets at the visitors 
who strolled through our gates on Sundays. The sign “Pri- 
vate Property” was as effective as “no fishing” in an area 
overrun with children. During the Yodlerfest in Worb. we 
had more than our usual share. This gathering of the yodel- 
ling clan from far and wide brought also the Alpenhorn 
musicians. These deep throated instruments, a sort of twelve 
foot meerschaum, sound like crooning dragons or incoming 
liners saluting New York harbor. As a matter of fact. in 
three and four part harmony. they are quite restful. 

Early one Saturday. prompted by the insistent rays of the 
hot sun, I bolted from the huge matrimonial bed (as it is 
called in Switzerland) and threw open the windows. The 
sight below, a few feet below. was quite startling. to say the 
least. to my early morning squint. For there in front of me, 
looking up were about thirty soldiers in Stahlhelm. in gray- 
green uniforms, packing machine guns. rifles and heavy 
cartridge belts. Actually. the Third Division was on maneu- 
vers, but at that time I didn’t know that private property is 
public during Swiss Army operations. There was blunt mis- 
understanding before the incident was ironed out. but later 
on we served wine to some of the officers and men who were 
defending our keep. 

During World War II. our castle had served as headquar- 
ters for Swiss Intelligence. General Staff, It was not an un- 
usual experience to have a cocktail guest remark quite cere- 
moniously, “You will not believe it. but I used to sleep in 


your dining room,” or, “You know, when I lived here ye 
had no heat.” It would have been easy to add an amen to 
that. Since stoking castle furnaces (one for heat and one 
for water) is something like fueling the Queen Mary, ye 
often allowed the fires to die out. But even in summer, this 
was a chilling sort of economy. When the tumult and the 
shouting about luxury living among government employees 
overseas was at its height. we often wished that one of the 
carpers could have spent a family style week, chez nous, jn 
the charming old world castle and enjoyed the same privileges, 

Protecting the antique furniture, glass doors. brocade 
paneling. wall china and other crumbling remnants of g 
hoary decor, all this was ‘an hourly threat to both adult 
nervous systems, what with children and dogs and dive bomb. 
ing! We imposed the strictest surveillance, appointed oy; 
eldest son as a house detective and traflic cop. instituted 
fines, honor systems, solitary confinement and _ resorted to 
the most unlikely threats and blandishments. In fact. we put 
most of the place off limits. One night, after an unusually 
quiet dinner because of an earlier group reprimand by the 
harassed farther. our seven-year-old son asked in a sepulchral, 
timorous voice: “Won't we ever live in a house again?” 

As a matter of fact, the juvenile regimen was a bit unusual 
entirely apart from the glass castle restrictions. It consisted 
of setting the mouse traps, closing all windows (dozens of 
them) to keep out the bats at night, reporting gale damage 
to the high turrets, carrying a daily five litres of milk up 
the steep hill from the village and helping to pasteurize it, 
Pasteurized milk was available in Bern, but the pater familias 
drew the line at running an eight mile dairy route. While 
not working on the interminable castle production line. the 
children commuted to distant French and English schools, 
In their spare time, they all slept well. They slept, that is, 
when they had become accustomed to the droves of Mickey's 
Swiss cousins. and when they learned to ignore the mass 
fighter formations of mosquitos which zeroed in through 
the dewy summer and autumn evenings. 

So far as we could discover, all the castle ghosts had been 
properly exorcised in Latin, and so no night wailing or 
clanking ever molested our late hours. Our police dog, 
however. once stopped stiffly in the doorway of the Africa 
room and backed away growling. We searched carefully 
among the skulls. drums, gourds, masks, tusks and jagged 
weapons, but found nothing. It may well have been a voodoo 
mask or some musky Congo river smell which once defied 
the taxidermist. In any event. we could never again coax 
the dog into our jungle salon. 

In the adjacent manor house, called the new castle, a 
ghost was still alive. Whether its original haunt was the old 
Schloss, we never learned. At any rate, the place was spit- 
itually patrolled. The presence was confirmed later after a 
party given by our Embassy colleagues. An old retainer, 
who came with the furniture, announced to the mistress the 
next morning that Herr X, the last legitimate owner, re 
marked that this particular party was one of the nicest he 
had ever seen. The owner, she said, had been hiding in the 
chandelier of the central hall and had enjoyed the entire 
evening. It was actually large enough, that chandelier. to 
have concealed a small owner, but the one in question had 
passed away more than sixty years earlier. 

On many occasions. we wished heartily for a convocation 
of friendly ghosts. The community around the castle was 
rather typical of such provincial areas, but stolidly uncom- 
municative and frequently hostile. The peasants and small 
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» worked hard but had little to occupy their minds. 
There \ \- an intimate mixture of families and an astonishing 


tradesn: 


number with the same names. This homey relationship 
ightene | up the native feeling against foreigners. And so it 
happen’ that the children, above all, living as aliens in a 
native ‘ -tle, suffered frequently “the slings and arrows of 
outrage fortune.” They would come home stained with 
tears, s\ atches or soul cuts, and we would try to apply the 
poulticr of rationalization. But one could suspect a far 
deeper alice in the relationship between castle and com- 
munity. (ating back perhaps many generations, a bitter brew 
passed » from fathers to sons and laced with the venom that 
had flo. n from aristocratic tongues to the obsequious lowly 


born, and back again in silent curses. 

Fortunately, the castle experience had its airier side to 
help ventilate the gloomier recesses of our memory. One 
day in Zurich, I noted in the offices of Swissair a photo- 
graphic collection of famous old castles in the republic, in- 
cluding Thun, Romont, Chillon, Burgdorf, all among the 
finest in Europe. Among them, not so elegant but proud, 
was our castle. Viewing the pictures on that day was an 
American woman accompanied by her two daughters, teen- 
agers both. When they came to the familiar photograph. a 
shudder of baronial pride seized me and. after a brief con- 
versational exchange, I announced casually, “I live in this 
castle. by the way.” One of the daughters gave me a long 
look, then pounced playfully on the bait and clawed back. 
“Oh yeah!” And waving her hand grandly towards the 
Castle of Chillon, said, “I live in that one!” 

Confined as we were within the ramparts of that feudal 
edifice. in order to minimize the chances of unfriendly mani- 
festations, we shall not forget its historic « amenities. _ Chris- 


topher de Graffenried’s portrait, which presumably still 
hangs in the master Schlafzimmer, was a handsome recollec- 
tion of his times. The young Landgraf, hardly in his twenties, 
was impressive in his black armor, perrouque and sprays 
of lace under his chin. The portrait apparently antedated 
by about three decades his American adventures and re- 
flected none of the cares and qualms which were to come his 
way later on. 

The New Bern founder died the same year that Jefferson 
was born, and his tomb is still to be found in the old family 
church of Worb. a stone’s throw from the walls behind 
which I manned his mansion those many months. But he 
did not die without leaving a son and namesake in historic 
Williamsburg, the first de Graffenried to settle permanently 
in the new world, 

The present was always a little hard in that structure so 
stubbornly dedicated to the past. Yet many experiences, 
such as being startled by a musical Bergere, which appeared 
to be a mere chair. were always comic and good for anecdote. 
One cannot possibly imagine, without actual experience, the 
therapeutic charm of a music box which at the first touch 
of a tired posterior conjures up an 18th century minuet! 

But the yearning need, which was never filled, was home. 
It was never possible to find a room or an alcove which 
could be sucessfully converted to the living present. No 
compromise could be made with the furniture, paintings, 
decor and atmosphere which held the castle in the rigid, 
webbed grip of centuries. But all these odds did not prevent 
one conquest. For if | assumed the charges of that noble fief 
not much more than a church mouse in wealth, I left it with 
all the aplomb, grandeur and spiritual nobility which can 
descend only to a castle mouse! 
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NAGASAKI (from page 49) 


Rozhestvenski, was interned at Goshinji with General Stoessel 
and the Nagasaki Press was “happy to report” that both 
men were “cheerfully spending their time in reading or 
conversation.” 

Stoessel and Rozhestvenski. from their Goshinji vantage 
point, were undoubtedly well-aware that night of the sig- 
nificance of Japan’s victory over their forces. Japan, emerg- 
ing as the strongest power in the Far East, had defeated a 
major western power in the area. They may not have been 
aware, however, of the significance of reports coming out 
of Russia. Riots had spread, stimulated by men with revolu- 
tionary objectives known as Bolshevists. And in the Kremlin 
that night, Czar Nicholas may not have been aware of the 
relationship these events would have to his own life. The 
lantern bearers winding through the streets he had known 
so well as a midshipman were celebrating a victory that night 
which would bring more unrest to Russia, new power to the 
Bolshevists and. ultimately, death to the Czar himself. 


The Shipyards 

Down the hill from the Goshinji Temple are the Mitsu- 
bishi Shipyards, largest in Japan. Today these yards, lying 
at the foot of the mountains to the north of the bay, are 
launching vessels built for foreign countries as well as for 
Japan. At the time of the Meiji Restoration, in the latter 
part of the 19th Century, however. there was little to work 
with. To remedy this, Dutch instructors in military science 
arrived at Nagasaki and assisted the Japanese in building an 
iron foundry at nearby Akunouru. 

By 1910 ships built at the Nagasaki yards were transport- 
ing Japanese troops as occupying forces in Korea. During 
the First World War they were again transporting troops. 
this time to occupy the Shantung Peninsula in North China. 
And, following the end of the war, they were invaluable to 
Japan in developing her Pacific Mandated islands, Japan’s 
price for entering the war on the Allied side against Germany, 
Mitsubishi, with the other great yards throughout Japan. had 
done a good deal by the thirties to make Japan a great com- 
mercial and naval power in the Pacific. 

As the foreign residents watched the new ships come down 
the ways at Mitsubishi they also read the reports of unrest in 
China. A Chinese General, Chiang Kai-shek, was marching 
north on Peking from Canton and during the summer of 
1928 Nagasaki began to receive refugees from Peking which 
had been put under martial law by its defender, Chang 
Tso-lin. Local Japanese involvement in Chinese affairs was 
becoming very apparent to Nagasaki residents and the sud- 
den death of Chang Tso-lin on a train speeding for Mukden 
seemed rather mysterious. There were reports to the effect 
that the bomb which wrecked his coach had been placed on 
the tracks by Japanese Army personnel in Manchuria. 

Foreign praise for Japan’s industrial progress and her 
victory over Russian forces in 1904-05 was gradually being 
replaced by a sense of insecurity and some alarm. There 
was more and more talk of expansion and the “National 
Polity” of Japan. By 1931 it was apparent that the Japa- 
nese military was moving in very rapidly to take control of 
the government. ‘Business in Nagasaki went on as ‘usual al- 
though there were more restrictions on the foreign com- 
munity now and the press was somewhat more hostile to- 
wards the foreign traders, Residents read the news about 
Japan’s plans for China and traders from Shanghai coming 
to the nearby resort of Unzen in 1932 spoke pessimistically 
of conditions on the mainland. The Japanese battleship 
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Idzumo was lying in the Whangpoo River off Shanghai’; 
Bund and the bombing of the Chapei District by Japanese 
planes had been wines severe. Reports from Manchuria 
indicated a Japanese take-over there. By 1937. with the 
Marco-Polo Bridge incident, many Nagasaki residents could 
see the handwriting on the wall. Meanwhile the Mitsubishj 
Shipyards continued to launch naval vessels and the entire 
area was marked off-limits to the foreign residents. There 
was by this time a high degree of sensitivity to foreign spying 
in the Nagasaki area wed so-called “sensitive yards” were 
covered with matting. From the veranda of the foreign club 
residents were particularly interested in the largest shipyard 
where the matting extended far out into the bay. 

During 1940 and 1941 most foreign residents had little 
interest in speculating on the size of the vessel being built 
behind the matting. Their main interest was to get home as 
soon as possible. Restrictions had become very severe. trade 
had fallen off and it was apparent that a Pacific war was not 
too far away. 

One day in 1942 the matting from the shipyard was lifted 
away by heavy cranes and to a thunderous shout of “Banzai!” 
the world’s largest battleship, the 80.000 ton Musashi, came 
grinding down the ways to churn up the waters of Nagasaki 
Bay. When the Musashi was launched, the Japanese were 
still riding on a wave of victory, well aware that they had 
come a long way since their defeat of the Russian Fleet off 
Tsushima, The Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere had 
driven the Westerner from Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore 
and Batavia and V. Mufashi may well have been regarded as 
a symbol of the power Japan was mustering in 1942 in her 
attempt to establish her hegemony in the Orient. The super- 
ficial nature of this symbolism became apparent two years 
later when the Mufashi went down in the battle of Levte 
Gulf, during the desperate attempt to stem the American 
drive on Tokyo. 


From the Mitsubishi Shipyards it is only a short walk to 
the house on the side of the hill. The owner. a retired ship 
chandler who came out to Nagasaki from England almost 
sixty years ago, is one of the last of the oldtimers who stayed 
on after the war and to whom Nagasaki will always be home. 
He still recalls the ships which used to come in, the men who 
sailed them and the good times they used to have together. 
He remembers singing with the Russian sailors of the Winter 
Squadron and drinking vodka in the old Nagasaki Hotel. 
And he remembers the American soldiers returning from 
the Philippine campaigns as they gave forth with “It'll hea 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight” along Nagasaki’s nar- 
row streets. He refers to some of the old names. those who 
returned to their homelands, those killed in the war and 
others who lie buried in the foreign cemetery below. Sud- 
denly his eyes grow very tired and he tells you of the day 
that “the bomb” fell on Nagasaki. It was a hot August morn- 
ing in 1945 and he had been tending to his flower garden 
when the siren sounded. He recalls a sudden white flash in 
the valley below and a blast of hot air which knocked him 
to the ground. When he was on his feet again he discovered 
that the entire Urakami Valley and the “sides of the hills 
were on fire. 


You look at your watch onl realize that it is getting late. 
On the way to the front gate the old ship chandler points 
with special pride to his flower garden. He informs you that 
he will have a new rose bed by “the time you return, . . “I 
like tending to the flowers. They never change you know.” 
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WcCARRAN-WALTER ACT (from page 23) 


of Malay parents were to apply for a visa or for admission 
into the | nited States he would be refused under Section 3 
of the In migration Act of 1917, as a native ofthe Asiatic 
Barred Zone, while a child born in Canada to a Japanese 
father ai) Canadian mother would be excludable under 
Section |} (c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as a person 
ineligible (o citizenship—since he could not meet the pre- 
requisite ‘or citizenship of possession of “a preponderance 
of white or African blood.” 

The new law eliminated the geographical and_ racial 


grounds jor exclusion—thus forming a logical foundation 
for the «!aim made by Senator McCarran, and other de- 
fenders of the legislation, that for the first time in the 


history of the United States no one will be excludable from 
admission. or ineligible to citizenship, on racial grounds. 

11. Under the Nationality Act of 1940, a child born out- 
side the | nited States to parents one of whom was a citizen 
and the other an alien, could be a citizen at birth onlv if 
the citizen parent had previously resided in the United States 
for ten years, at least five of which had to be subsequent to 
the parent's sixteenth birthday. This underlined require- 
ment made it impossible for an American citizen under 
twenty-one years of age to transmit American citizenship to 
his or her child born abroad in these circumstances. 

The new law retains the ten years of residence require- 
ment, but says that the mandatory five year period may be 
subsequent to the fourteenth birthday. The change indicates 
that Congress has taken official recognition of the fact that 
American citizens between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
one are potential parents, and that they should be accorded 
the same privileges of citizenship as those extended to their 
more mature brothers and sisters. 

Subject to Unfavorable Criticism 

The foregoing items are generally considered to be favor- 
able. Let us look at some of the legal changes which have 
been the subjects of unfavorable criticism. 

1. The establishment of sub-quotas has been attacked as 
an example of the law’s racial discrimination. The Immiera- 
tion Act of 1924 set up quotas for all the European countries. 
It also provided that a person born in any of the colonies 
or protectorates owned or administered by these quota coun- 
tries should, for the purposes of the law, be considered 
as having been born in the mother country. and chargeable 
to the quota for that country. This meant that persons born 
in Bermuda or Malta were chargeable to the British quota. 
persons born in Martinique and Madagascar came under 
the French quota, etc. Since the quotas of most of the mother 
countries were small, and since few persons born to non- 
European parents in the colonies could qualify under other 
sections of law and regulation to obtain visas for the United 
States, the demand against European quotas from qualified 
colonial applicants was confined principally to the British 
quota, which has never been filled. 

Large numbers of inhabitants of the British West Indies 
began to apply for and to receive visas under the British 
quota. Natives of Malta did the same. During the period 
from 1930 to 1946 immigration to the United States dwin- 
dled to a trickle, due first to wide-spread unemployment 
and later to wartime restrictions on travel of an unofficial 
nature. In 1946, however, with defense industries crying 
for labor of all kinds, and with transportation facilities 
once more available, the immigration flood began to flow 
once more. Each immigrant had to have a visa. Visas could 
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be obtained by qualified applicants only from an American 
consular office. Administrative waiting lists were estab- 
lished in the lightly staffed consular offices in the Caribbean 
area, and prospective immigrants who had qualified in every 
respect under law and regulation to receive visas had to 
wait two or three years before the limited visa-issuing 
facilities of the consulates in question finally ground out 
their visas. 

During the years 1950 to 1952 the word spread through 
the grapevine that a person who waited around Kingston, 
Nassau, Barbados or Port of Spain, hoping to get a visa 
in two or three years, was silly. All he had to do was to 
get out of the Caribbean area, and apply for his visa at an 
American consular office which was equipped with person- 
nel and facilities to handle his case without delay. Hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of West Indians began applying in 
Canada, in the United Kingdom—anywhere they could get 
to. where the visa protection was better keyed to the law 
and regulations. Such was the situation during the final 
hearings on the McCarran-Walter Act. 

The solution to the problem adopted by the committees. 
and thus made a part of the law as enacted. was to estab- 
lish sub-quotas for all colonies and dependencies. Under the 
new law. each colony is given a sub-quota of 100 per year. 
This means, for example, that only one hundred persons 
born in Jamaica can obtain quota visas in any one year. 
no matter whether the applications are made in Kingston, 
Montreal. London, or anywhere else in the world. 

2. Section 212 of the law lists thirty-one categories of 
aliens who are both ineligible to receive visas and inad- 
missable into the United States. Paragraph (24) of that 
Section is quoted to show what critics of the law mean when 
they claim that discriminatory features are frequently buried 
in a mass of technical phraseology which appears to the 
casual reader to be less sinister than confusing. 

“(24) Aliens (other than those aliens who are native- 
born citizens of countries enumerated in Section 101 (a) 
(27) (C) and aliens described in Section 101 (a) (27) (B) 
who seek admission from foreign contiguous territory or 
adjacent islands, having arrived there on a vessel or air- 
craft of a nonsignatory line, or if signatory, a noncomply- 
ing transportation line under section 238(a) and who have 
not resided for at least two years subsequent to such 
arrival in such territory or adjacent islands.” 

What does all this mean? In general. it means that an 
alien born outside the Western Hemisphere may encounter 
considerable difficulty end delay in obtaining a visa in 

(Continued on page 52) 
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McCARRAN-WALTER ACT (from page 51) 


foreign contiguous territory or adjacent islands; and that 
if he has, by good fortune, obtained a visa from some 
American consular office outside that area, his route of travel 
to the United States, as well as his means of transportation, 
are limited by the law. The following instance will show 
what this section has meant to one individual. 


A Polish-born alien has waited six years on a quota 
waiting list in Buenos Aires, and has finally received an 
immigrant visa with which to join relatives in the United 
States. She decides to spend a month with a brother who 
lives in Mexico City before proceeding to New York. At 
the end of the month she applies for admission, presenting 
her valid visa at El Paso. She is refused admission under 
the authority of the section quoted above, since she has been 
in Mexico less than two years. 

Proponents of the new law say that this section is not 
new, having been in both the 1917 and 1924 Acts; that it 
is necessary on two grounds—1) to prevent irresponsible 
transportation companies from dumping potential immi- 
grants into areas physically near the United States. and 2) 
to provide a cooling-off period of two years for those enter- 
prising aliens who do manage to reach those areas, thus 
providing the visa-issuing consular officers with a legal buf- 
fer against the demands for immediate visa services which 
would otherwise constitute a serious strain upon the limited 
facilities of various consular offices. 

It is true that the old laws had similar restrictions per- 
taining to the entry of aliens from foreign contiguous terri- 
tory. but this term included only Canada, Mexico, and the 
French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. The new law’s 
additional phrase “and adjacent islands” extended this dis- 
criminatory perimeter to include Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti. Bermuda. the Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica, 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, Trinidad, Martinique. 
“and other British, French, and Netherlands territory or 
possession in or bordering on the Caribbean Sea.” 


Why Technical Intricacies? 


A natural question comes to the mind of the average per- 
son who is unfamiliar with the technical intricacies of this 
section of law. Why—if an alien has so much trouble if 
he arrives in one of these areas on a vessel or aircraft of 
a nonsignatory line—does he not avoid all this by traveling 
on a signatory line? A good question, with the joker in the 
answer that, except for Canada, none of the areas mentioned 
are served by any signatory line. Such a line is one which 
has signed a contract with the Attorney General giving it 
permission to disembark in Canada alien passengers destined 
to the United States. In return for this privilege the trans- 
portation line agrees to provide and maintain at its expense 
certain landing stations and inspection facilities, and to 
submit to and comply with all the requirements of the 
United States law which would apply were their alien pas- 
sengers being landed at a port in the continental United 
States. Nearly every major steamship company and air line 
is signatory for the purpose of landing passengers in Canada. 
None is signatory for any of the other areas mentioned 
above. Consequently, no matter how an alien travels to any 
one of these areas—unless he enters it directly from the 
United States—he is bound by this section of law. He must 
either wait his two years. or purge himself of his legal 
ineligibility to enter the United States by moving to another 
country outside the proscribed perimeter. The Polish girl 
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mentioned above chose the latter course. She flew hack to 
Lima, Peru, and from there flew directly to New Orleans 


where she was admitted as a permanent resident immigrant 
without difficulty. 


Pointing to this case, and many similar ones. critics agk 
what good purpose has been served by these long. expensive 
flights, other than to furnish business for foreign airlines, 
They also ask why this section of the law, the original pur. 
pose of which was nullified by the Immigration Act of 1924, 
has been carried over into the new law with a considerably 
broadened scope of applicability. , 


3. As noted previously, the fact that an alien was bor 
in the Asiatic Barred Zone prevented him from entering 
the United States as an immigrant under the old laws. The 
removal of this statutory ground for exclusion was hailed as 
the new law’s major contribution to the fight against racial 
discrimination. Critics, however, claim that any practical 
advantage gained through that action was nullified by the 
establishment of the Asia-Pacific triangle quota area. and by 
the discriminatory application of the newly-established 
quotas to persons of oriental ancestry. regardless of their 
places of birth. A good example of what they are com. 
plaining about is furnished by the following case history. 


John was born in England. His parents were Indians. 
He never went to India, being educated and growing to 
manhood in England. During World War 2 he served in 
the Royal Air Force, and married an English girl. After 
the war he migrated to Canada with his wife, and while 
living in Toronto a son was born. A business opportunity 
caused them to decide to move to the United States. The 
family applied for visas as immigrants. Since both husband 
and wife were born in.England, and the child in Canada, no 
quota complications were foreseen. The new law furnished 
these in abundance. 


Ordinarily a person born in England is chargeable to the 
instantly-available British quota. But, since his parents were 
Indians, he was, under the new law, chargeable to the quota 
for India. How long would it take to get an Indian quota 
number? Fifteen or twenty years, at least. Then—a happy 
thought. They had heard that the new law provided that 
an immigrant spouse could be charged to the quota of the 
accompanying spouse. John’s wife could get a British quota 
visa without delay—couldn’t he take advantage of this 
liberal feature of the new law and obtain a British quota 
visa too? No. As the son of Indian parents he could come 
only under the quota for India. Could not the wife take 
her British quota visa, and after entering the United States 
alone, could she not petition for a preference for him under 
the Indian quota, as the husband of an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence? Yes, she could do that. 
But the records showed that there were so many petitions 
on file for similar preference under the Indian quota that it 
would take seven or eight years before his turn would be 
reached, even after her petition for the preferential status 
should be approved. Fortunately, for their peace of mind, 
they decided not to leave Canada, and their applications for 
visas were withdrawn, before learning that the McCarran 
Act had placed their Canadian-born son under the quota 
for India. 

Section 101(a) (27) (C) of the Act provides non-quota 
status to an immigrant “who was born in Canada. the 
Republic of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the Canal Zone, or an inde- 
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gndent country of Central or South America.” There are 
»o apparvnt limitations or qualifications of this statement 
_q perso born in one of the areas named is a non-quota 
iamigran!. Yet Section 202(a) (5) of the same law, with- 
wt any reference to the section cited above, states that 
ay alie’ who is attributable by as much as one-half of 
jis ance-iry to a people or peoples indigenous to the Asia- 
Pacific tr angle is, with certain exceptions which do not in- 
dude per-ons born in the areas mentioned above, chargeable 
the quota of his ancestry. This means that John’s son, 
jon in ‘:anada to a British mother and an Indian father. 
ischarg-able to the quota for India. 


President Truman summed up the situation effectively in 
his veto message of June 25, 1952, two days before the 
Congress passed the legislation without his ‘approval. He 
yrote, “he only consequential change in the 1924 quota 
stem which the bill would make is to extend a small quota 
each of the countries of Asia. But most of the beneficial 
fects of this gesture are offset by other provisions of the 
bill. The countries of Asia are told in one breath that they 
shall have quotas for their nationals. and in the next, that 
ihe nationals of the other countries, if their ancestry is as 
much as 50 per cent Asian, shall be charged to these 
quotas... . These provisions are without justification.” 


4, Although our laws have, since 1873, prohibited the 
immigration of “prostitutes, or persons coming into the 
United States for the purpose of prostitution,” it was not 
until the McCarran-Walter Act became effective that prosti- 
tution became one of the unforgivable sins. In order to 
exclude from admission under the old law it was necessary 
for the government to prove that the applicant was, at the 
time of application, practicing prostitution, or planning to 
practice it in the United States. If, for example, a girl with 
arecord of prostitution married an American citizen, and 
if there was nothing to indicate that she had continued to 
be a prostitute after marriage, or that she planned to resume 
the practice after eventual entry into the United States, there 
was no legal ground for refusing to issue a visa to her or 
to admit her upon arrival at a United States port of entry. 
The language of the new law, however, renders the same 
woman ineligible to receive a visa, and inadmissible at a 
port of entry. (Section 212(a) (12)—“Aliens who are 
prostitutes or who have engaged in prostitution”; italics 
supplied to indicate new restriction. ) 


). The problem of mortgaged quotas was not only un- 
solved, but made still more complex, by the implementation 
of the McCarran-Walter Act. The Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 and its subsequent amendments were passed in an 
attempt to relieve the plight of some of the more than a 
nillion displaced persons in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
About 400,000 persons were admitted into the United States 
under the provisions of this law, one of which was that if 
the quota to which a displaced person was chargeable was 
oversubscribed, he could get a quota number just the same 
—such number to be charged against that quota in a future 
year. Up to 50 percent of any quota could thus be 
mortgaged for the purposes of the Displaced Persons Act. 
for as many years as was necessary, until the demand was 
satisfied. The expiration of the Act left more than twenty 
quotas mortgaged for many years to come — eight being 
obligated beyond the year 2000. Let’s break this down 
and see what it means in an individual case. 


Applicant A and his wife were both born in Latvia. In 
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1936 they moved to Paris where A established himself in 
business. In 1946 they decided to go to the United States, 
and applied at the American Embassy in Paris for the neces- 
sary visas. They were told that the quota for Latvia was 
only 236 per year, and that they would have to wait for 
three or four years before their names would be reached 
on the waiting list. They are still waiting! The Displaced 
Persons Act was responsible for the mortgaging of half of 
the Latvian quota for every year up to and including 2274! 
Thus: only 118 Latvian quota numbers are available for 
normal immigration purposes each year for more than three 
hundred years. However, A and his wife were not dis- 
couraged. They were in no hurry to go. They had already 
waited a long time, and they thought that mortgaging one- 


half of the quota meant only that they would have to wait 
twice as long as originally anticipated. This was theoretical- 


ly true prior to the effective date of the McCarran Act, 


Section 203 of which initiated a series of preferences under 
the quota. 

There are four of these preference categories. and any one 
of the first three may exhaust the entire quota for the year. 
If. by chance. there are any quota numbers left after the 
demands of the first three preferences are filled. twenty-five 
percent of them go to a fourth preference group, and the 
remaining numbers may then be given to non-preference 
applicants like Mr. and Mrs. A. Unfortunately for them, 
however. there have been no non-preference numbers for 
about two years, and the A family still faces an indefinite 
waiting period, after having spent more than nine years 
on the waiting list. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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McCARRAN-WALTER (from page 53) 


This situation was foreseen by various individuals and 
agencies at the time the McCarran Act was being considered 
by the Congressional Committees, and several different sug- 
gestions were made for its relief. Some witnesses advocated 
a statutory cancellation of the mortgage against future 
quotas. Others recommended that the four preference 
categories just mentioned be made into non-quota categories, 
thus leaving the unmortgaged half of the quotas available 
for non-preference aliens. These suggestions were, however. 
unheeded, and both the mortgaged quotas and the preference 
provisions became parts of the new law. Other quotas under 
which a non-preference registrant faces the same hopeless 
situation are China, Egypt, Estonia, Greece, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Rumania, Spain, Syria, Turkey, and, to a 
slightly lesser extent, Austria, Bulgaria, Danzig, Hungary, 
Israel, Italy, Lithuania, Poland, Free Territory of Trieste, 


U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 


6. One of the features of the Act which has received 
criticism from legal experts and laymen alike is the almost 
unlimited discretionary authority placed in the hands of 
the Attorney General of the United States through its pro- 
visions. The criticism on this point was expressed in ad- 
vance of the enactment of the law by President Truman. who 
stated in his Veto Message of June 25, 1952. “Some of these 
provisions would empower the Attorney General to deport 
any alien who has engaged or has had purpose to engage in 
activities ‘prejudicial to the public interest’ or ‘subversive to 
the national security.’ No standards or definitions are pro- 
vided to guide discretion in the exercise of powers so sweep- 
ing. To punish undefined ‘activities’ departs from traditional 
American insistence on established standards of guilt. To 
punish an undefined ‘purpose’ is thought control. These 
provisions are worse than the infamous Alien Act of 1798, 
passed in a time of national fear and distrust of foreigners, 
which give the President power to deport any alien deemed 
‘dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States.’ 
Such powers are inconsistent with our democratic ideals. 
Conferring powers like that upon the Attorney General is 
unfair to him as well as to our alien residents = 


7. The effects of the McCarran Act on American citizens 
who choose to live or work outside the United States at times 
have been attacked as restrictive and discriminatory. One 
of the changes brought about by the new law relates to the 
period of time which an American citizen by naturalization 
may remain outside the United States without forfeiting his 
citizenship. The old law provided that, with certain excep- 
tions, a naturalized citizen would generally lose his nation- 
ality by residing continuously for three years in the coun- 
try of his birth, or former nationality, or by residing “con- 
tinuously for five years in any other foreign state.” The 
phraseology of this law made it possible for a naturalized 
citizen to remain abroad indefinitely without losing his 
citizenship, provided he changed his residence occasionally. 
For example, a man born in France could live in France for 
two years and eleven months, and then move to Belgium 
where he could live for four years and eleven months, after 
which he could return to France and repeat the process as 
many times as he wanted to. The McCarran Act put a stop 
to this procedure. 


With certain exceptions, based on employment by Ameri- 
can interests, health, veteran’s status, and similar considera- 
tions, the new law provided generally that a naturalized 
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citizen would lose American nationality through continuous 
residence for three years in the country of his birth or 
former nationality, or through an aggregate of five Years 
continuous residence in any other foreign state or states 
The new law also provided that nationality would be log 
under this foreign residence section, “whether such res). 
dence commenced before or after the effective date of this 
Act.” This retroactive effect of the Act caused the immediate 
expatriation of many naturalized citizens who had been living 
abroad, and who were unable to return to the United States 
before the effective date. 


oO 


6. Another Section of the law—349(a) (4)—has been 
attacked as being both discriminatory and unconstitutional, 
This provides that a national of the United States whether 
by birth or naturalization shall lose his nationality by “ae. 
cepting, serving in, or performing the duties of any office, 
post, or employment under the government of a foreign 
state or a political subdivision thereof, if he has or acquires 
the nationality of such foreign state.” This sounds in- 
nocuous, but the following case history will show how it 
worked out in an individual case. 

A daughter was born to Swiss parents residing in the 
United States. Since Swiss law provides that children of 
Swiss parentage are Swiss nationals, regardless of the place 
of birth, this girl acquired both Swiss and American na- 
tionality at birth. After being educated in the United States 
she went to Switzerland at the age of thirty, to visit her 
parents’ old home and relatives. While there she was of- 
fered employment in a hospital in Zurich. She accepted 
this position early in 1952, after checking with American 
consular authorities to make sure that such employment 
would not affect her citizenship status, even though the 
hospital was operated by a branch of the Swiss government. 
Under the old law a dual national would lose his American 
citizenship through employment by a foreign government 
only if, 1) the position required the taking of an oath of 
allegiance to the employing government, or 2) if the 
position which the employee was to fill was one limited to 
nationals of the employing government. Since no oath of 
allegiance was required from any employee of the hospital, 
and since there were no nationalistic limitations to the 
position which she was to fill, she was told that this employ- 
ment would not in any way affect her citizenship status. 

She was working in the hospital on the effective date of 
the McCarran Act, of which she had had no advance notice. 
Early in 1953, when applying for an extension of her 
American passport. she was informed that the passport could 
not be extended because she was no longer an American 
citizen, having lost her citizenship under Section 349(a) (4) 


’ of the new law the moment it became effective on December 


24, 1952. The girl was expatriated automatically on the 
effective date of the Act and found that she was without 
recourse in the matter. There was no one to whom she 
could appeal. for the enforcing agency — the Department 
of State — has no discretion in its application of this par! 
of the law. 


It is impossible to weigh the favorable features of the 
Act against the unfavorable ones, and, by doing so. deter- 
mine whether the law is predominantly either good or bad, 
since the number of persons favorably affected by one sec- 
tion never corresponds to the number unfavorably affected 
by another. As stated earlier one can best judge the over-all 
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gerits end deficiencies of the law through an appraisal of 
the degree of its success or failure in achieving the purposes 
or which it was drafted. The purpose of codifying and 
integrating all immigration and nationality laws within the 
famework of one statute was accomplished. The purpose 
of revoking obsolete laws was achieved. The purposes of 
movin racial bars to naturalization and immigration and 
of elim nation of discrimination between sexes with respect 
to immigration have been fulfilled. With these major ac- 
complis!iments listed on the credit side one may well ask 
what more can be expected from one piece of legislation. 


And it is on this point alone — expectation — that the 
answer depends. 


Defenders of the law point to these accomplishments and 
improvements, and state that the favorable results obtained 
exceed their original expectations. They concede that 
minor amendments are desirable to eliminate injustice and 
discrimination in certain individual cases, but they insist 
that the national origins quota system established in 1924 be 
perpetuated as a necessary foundation for American immi- 
eration policy. Critics, however, claim that the expectations, 
as well as the hopes and prayers of millions of people all 
over the world, have been sadly crushed by the McCarran 
Act, principally because it had perpetuated this quota system 
which they consider to be antiquated, unrealistic. and 
cruelly discriminatory against certain races, religions. and 
countries, 


And thus we arrive at the fundamental issue — that of a 
national immigration policy. Since 1924 our policy has 
been based on the national origins quota system. From 1924 
to 1929 the quota for any country was 2 per cent of the 
number of foreign born persons of such nationality who 
were residing in continental United States according to the 
census of 1890. In 1929 the factors in the formula were 
changed, resulting in quotas being set by mathematical pro- 
portion. The quota for any country bore the same relation 
to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants of the United States 
having that national origin bore to the total number of the 
inhabitants of the United States, according to the census of 
1920. The minimum annual quota for any country was 100. 
The total of the quotas amounted annually to 154.277. until 
January 1, 1953, when the provisions of the McCarran Act 
increased them slightly to 154,657. 


The national origins system has been under attack from 
its inception on the grounds that it was devised to cut down 
immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe, on the 
theory that Nordic peoples are more easily assimilable into 
the American population than the people most adversely 
affected by quota restrictions. It has been attacked on 
religious grounds as discriminating both against the Catho- 
lies of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and the Jews of Poland, 
Hungary. and Rumania. It is the common belief of objec- 
tive analysts that most of the uproar over the McCarran 
Act was not caused so much by anything the law did, as by 
what it did not do —create and implement a new and less 
restrictive immigration policy, permitting an up-to-date ap- 
proach to modern migration problems. The McCarran Act, 
through the refusal of its framers and sponsors to depart 
from the traditional policy of quota restriction, thus became 
a target for criticism and abuse, not only from those ad- 
versely affected by any of its provisions. but also from those 
chronic and articulate opponents of the national origins 
system. 
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An objective appraisal of the current situation was fur- 
nished by Mr. Cabell Phillips, who wrote in the New York 
Times of April 7, 1955, “Senator Herbert Lehman and 
Representative Celler, both New York Democrats, joined 
forces a year and a half ago to supplant the McCarran- 
Walter Act with an omnibus immigration bill of their own. 
It differs from the present act in these principal ways: (1) 
abolition of the national origins basis for establishing 
quotas; (2) increase of the maximum annual quota to 
250,000; (3) the transferability of unused quotas, and 
(4) amelioration of the security and eligibility require- 
ments. They have reintroduced this measure in both the 
House and Senate in the present session. However, there 
is little evident intention in either chamber to take it up at 
this session. This seeming apathy, however, is deceptive: it 
is less an absence of interest than an urge not to stir the 
issue’s partisans. On the one hand is the natural urge of 
former immigrants (or their descendants) to share the 
blessings of ‘the American dream’ with their kinsmen 
abroad. Similarly, people who style themselves liberals, 
irrespective of their national origins, believe that the oppor- 
tunities of American citizenship ought not to be denied 
others who sincerely want it. This theme figures strongly in 
the dogma of most of the so-called nationalist and patriotic 
societies. Opposed to freer immigration are the conserva- 
tives generally, and particularly those whose immigrant 
status is many generations old. They fear not only the 
‘mongrelizing’ influence of heavy immigration on_ the 
‘American bloodstream’ but also the influence of ‘foreign 
ideologies’ on our political thought. Thus the issue is a 
highly emotional one that cuts across traditional party 
lines. While both parties are publicly committed to easing 
the strictures of the present immigration law, it is a task 
from which both leaderships shrink.” 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert P. Skinner, who contributed “An Epiphany in 
Provence” from his recollection of a Christmas season of 
fifty years ago, entered the Service as Consul of Marseille 
in 1897. He retired from the Service in 1936, after being 
Ambassador to Turkey for several years. Mr. Skinner now 
lives in Belfast, Maine. 


Fred M. Wren, who wrote the intelligent summary of the 
McCarran-Walter Act which begins on page 20, spent 22 
years in the Immigration Service before he was appointed 
visa officer at Halifax in 1946. Since then he has served in 
Montreal and Zurich. In 1948, 1949, and 1950 he had 
several details in the Visa Office in Washington, helping to 
write the visa regulations, and assisting in the preparation of 
a Visa Manual and a Visa Handbook for the use of visa 
officers in the field. 


Stuart L. Hannon found that “A Castle’s Not a Home” 
when he was stationed in Bern as PAO. Previously assigned 
to Stuttgart, he is now with Radio Free Europe in New 
York. An address which Mr. Hannon made in Bern, “Por- 
trait of Lincoln,” appeared as an article in the February, 
1954 issue of the JOURNAL. 


Clifton Forster, who has just returned to Fukuoka for a 
second tour of duty as PAO, became assistant public affairs 
officer at Davao in 1949, After studying Japanese language 
and area at Yale in 1953, he served at Kobe. Mr. Forster 
has previously contributed two articles to the JOURNAL. 
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GENERAL MEETING (from 3rd Cover) 
hospitalized in Baltimore. 

The Committee on Retired Foreign Service Personnel 
worked closely with DACOR on problems of retired officers. 
The Association joined with DACOR in supporting the De- 
partment’s efforts on behalf of the pending legislation to 
adjust the annuities of retired Foreign Service Officers. 

The Foreign Service League has been incorporated in the 
District of Columbia by Ambassadors Joseph C. Grew and 
Arthur B. Lane and a group of their colleagues in DACOR. 
Its purpose is to publicize through the country the objec- 
tives and ideals of the Foreign Service and to assist the 
Department in its FSO recruiting program. 

In conclusion, I want to pay tribute publicly to the splen- 
did work of the staff of the Association and the JOURNAL. 
Approval of Reports 


It was moved, seconded and unanimously approved that 
the meeting accept the report of the Chairman of the Board 
and the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, and express its 
appreciation to the Board of Directors and to the members 
of the various committees for their work on behalf of the 
Association. 

Change in By-Laws 


The meeting unanimously approved an amendment to 
Section VII of the By-Laws to provide that the words “The 
Legal Adviser” be added to the list of honorary Vice Presi- 
dents of the Association. 

Other Business 


Mr. Frederick W. Hunt referred to the chairman’s refer- 
ence to the Personal Purchases activity and questioned the 
desirability of the Association’s continuing to handle the 
processing of automobile orders for personnel of the De- 
partment and of other agencies, assigned overseas, who are 
members of the Association. He pointed out that some of 
the expansion in membership is due to the automobile 
purchases. but wondered if we could continue to take care 
of the added work involved. Mr. Hunt suggested that the 
Personal Purchases Committee study the problem with 
respect to the scope of the products covered by the Com- 
mittee’s activities. 

Mr. Horsey explained that the increase of about 100 in 
sales of automobiles, as compared to the year before, indi- 
cated that a sizeable number of the new members must have 
been interested in the Association rather than merely 
buying a car. He also noted that the income from the 
additional dues more than compensated for the additional 
work in handling the purchase of cars. 

Purchase of New Property 


Mr. George Butler referred to the question of new quar- 
ters included in the chairman’s report and said that he 
felt the Association should consider the question of a long 
term program of Association activities. He pointed out that 
the Board felt that it was not in a position to make a major 
decision involving a substantial expenditure of funds with- 
out obtaining a broader expression of opinion. He stressed 
the fact that real estate values have increased considerably 
and that if an expansion program is to be undertaken, some 
basic decision should be made very soon. 

Mr. Loy Henderson said that for many years there had 
been discussion of a Foreign Service Club of a larger scale 
than the present operation. He felt that the time had come 
to give this matter serious consideration. He felt that there 
were a number of retired Foreign Service Officers who wish 
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to retain their connection with the Service and who woulj 
welcome and support such a project. 

It was moved, seconded, and unanimously approved that 
the new Board of Directors be requested to examine all 
aspects of a project for new and enlarged quarters {o, 
offices and for Club purposes and to present specific pro. 
posals to the membership. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:35 p.m. 
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FOR YOUR FAMILY’S HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS 
RCA SUGGESTS— 
“THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON GIVING” 
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or records they can listen to again and again. Maybe Mom i 
hoping for an RCA radio for the bedroom or kitchen. And you 
can bet Dad will enjoy a portable that can go with him on out 
ings! You're sure to find the perfect gift for everyone at your RCA 
dealer’s—for the happiest Christmas your family’s ever had! 
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IN THE STYLE TO WHICH YOU ARE ACCUSTOMED! 


If you’re one of the many highly-selective and particular radio-listeners still 

searching and looking for the one radio that makes listening a never-ending pleasure— 
be assured. Your radio is here! 

For now, at last, in one fine instrument, you can enjoy the best of everything Zenith! 

First, you enjoy extended Zenith Long Distance coverage on Standard Broadcast 

and 3 International Short Wave Bands from the finest radio chassis 

ever developed by Zenith engineers. Secondly, you thrill to records 

that seemingly come to life through the magic of the exclusive 


€® Zenith Cobra-Matic® Record Player. And, thirdly, you listen in 
fa ne wonder to the realism of Zenith High-Fidelity—high-fidelity as 


it was ever meant to be.. 
No sense waiting for this latest achievement in radio to just happen 
your way. Order your new Zenith Deluxe Console today! 
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Powerful New 4-Band 
International Chassis 


One of the finest radio chassis 
ever produced! Brings in more 
stations at greater distances on 
Standard Broadcast and 3 In- 
ternational Short Wave Bands 
than you ever thought possible. 


Exclusive Zenith 
Cobra-Matic Record Player 


Plays any size and speed 
record on the market. Not only 
334, 45 and 78 RPM records, 
but all speeds 10 to 85 RPM— 
including the new 1634 RPM 
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Amazing Stroboscope 
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It's your infallible turntable 
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corded. No phonograph without 
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New Acoustically- 
Engineered Cabinet 


Seals-in sound and funnels it 
through the speaker cones, hold- 
ing “sound seepage” to a mini- 
mum and favoring you with in- 
comparable sound reproduction 
of radio and fine high-fidelity 
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In beautiful Mahogany veneers 
and selected hardwood solids, 
Model HF T1080BTR. 

In select Limed Oak veneers and 
solids, Model HF T1081 BTE. 


The Royalty of RADIO and television® 
Backed by 36 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 


Also makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Made in the U.S.A. by the Makers of the World-Famous Trans-Oceanic Standard and Short Wave Portable Radio 
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FOR YOUR FAMILY’S HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS 


GIVE “THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON GIVING” 


“Victrola” 
Hi-Fi features at new low price! 3-speaker, 
3-speed. Model 6HF5Q. 


; New “Victrola” 3-speed Automatic 
« Attachment. Plug it into your radio, 
and enjoy all your favorite records. 
Smart taupe brown case. 6JS1Q. 


Big New RCA Radio. Complete long, 
medium and short wave coverage. Oper- 
ates on 110/127/150/180/220 volts. 
Rich walnut finish. 5QR75X. 


New RCA Compton 21 TV! Luxurious 
tawny gold finish! Oversize ‘‘All-Clear’” 
picture. ‘’4-Plus’’ picture quality. New 
“Hidden Panel” tuning. Model 2116114. 


Phonograph. Complete 


¥ 
5 Attachment. Completely new! Just slide @ 
“record in! Ebony finish or two-tone color *S5 
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3-Speed Automatic Portable Phono. 
graph. Ready to go anywhere! Has 
famous ‘Golden Throat’ sound system. 
Handsome luggage case. 2ES38Q. 


New “Victrola” 45 Slide-O-Matic 


combinations. Model 6JM1Q. 


Portable with Non-Breakable 
“Impac” Case! Won't crack, chip or 
break! “Golden Throat” tone. Gray, 
green or ivory. Model 6BX6. 


New Battery-Operated 45 Portable 
Radio-Phonograph. Plays anywhere 
on batteries. Red-and-white, black-and- % 
gray. The Skipper. Model 6BY4. 


New Push-Button Tape Recorder! cb Portable 16MM Film Projector. Ideal 
Just push a button... and record like a 1%) for use in home, school or church! Com- 


professional. Luggage-like gray case. Re pact, easy to carry. All in one case. The 
The Executive. Model 403Q. RCA 400. 


To make this Christmas more memorable than any other—give an 
RCA product the family will use the year around! Sis and Brother 
are sure to love a phonograph or table radio of their very own... 
or records they can listen to again and again. Maybe Mom is 
hoping for an RCA radio for the bedroom or kitchen. And you 
can bet Dad will enjoy a portable that can go with him on out- 
ings! You're sure to find the perfect gift for everyone at your RCA 
dealer’s—for the happiest Christmas your family’s ever had! 
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RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y.,U.S. A. 
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Now You con 


IN THE STYLE TO WHICH YOU ARE ACCUSTOMED! 


If you’re one of the many highly-selective and particular radio-listeners still 
searching and looking for the one radio that makes listening a never-ending pleasure— 
be assured. Your radio is here! 

For now, at last, in one fine instrument, you can enjoy the best of everything Zenith! 
First, you enjoy extended Zenith Long Distance coverage on Standard Broadcast 
and 3 International Short Wave Bands from the finest radio chassis 
ever developed by Zenith engineers. Secondly, you thrill to records 
“ that seemingly come to life through the magic of the exclusive 
€® Zenith Cobra-Matic® Record Player. And, thirdly, you listen in 
- 7a wonder to the realism of Zenith High-Fidelity—high-fidelity as 

\a i it was ever meant to be.. 
yY No sense waiting for this latest achievement in radio to just happen 
yt your way. Order your new Zenith Deluxe Console today! 
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Powerful New 4-Band 
International Chassis 


One of the finest radio chassis 
ever produced! Brings in more 
stations at greater distances on 
Standard Broadcast and 3 In- 
ternational Short Wave Bands 
than you ever thought possible. 


Exclusive Zenith 
Cobra-Matic Record Player 


Plays any size and speed 
record on the market. Not only 
33%, 45 and 78 RPM records, 
but all speeds 10 to 85 RPM— 
including the new 1674 RPM 
“talking book” speed. 


Amazing Stroboscope 
Record Speedometer 


It's your infallible turntable 
speedometer! Lets you check to 
make sure your record is play- 
ing at the exact RPM it was re- 
corded. No phonograph without 
it can give high-fidelity, except 
by chance. 


New Acoustically- 
Engineered Cabinet 


Seals-in sound and funnels it 
through the speaker cones, hold- 
ing “sound seepage” to a mini- 
mum and favoring you with in- 
comparable sound reproduction 
of radio and fine high-fidelity 
recordings. 


In beautiful Mahogany veneers 
and selected hardwood solids, 
Model HF T1080BTR. 

In select Limed Oak veneers and 
solids, Model HF T1081BTE. 


The Royalty of RADIO and Television® 


Backed by 36 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
Also makers of Fine Hearing Aids 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


DeceMBER, 1955 


Made in the U.S.A. by the Makers of the World-Famous Trans-Oceanic Standard and Short Wave Portable Radio 
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Got All Extra 


BLOWOUT 
PROTECTION 


No tube to pinch or 
explode! The Safety- 
Liner, which holds the 
air, also reinforces the 
tire. . . instead of a 
dangerous blowout 
you get a slow leak. 


QUIETER 
RUNNING 


No hum or whine be- 
cause tread elements 
overlap to prevent 
rhythmic vibration. 
Silent Safety-Grip 
Tread won’t squeal 
even on sharpest turns. 


with 
new 


Firestone 


DELUXE CHAMPION TUBELESS TIRES 
The Standard Equipment Tire On Today's New Cars 


PUNCTURE 
PROTECTION 


It a nail should pene- 
trate this tire, the 
Safety-Liner grips it 
and slows air loss... 
No sudden flat tires 
...no need to change 
flats on the road. 


GREATER 


New resilient tread 
compounds and flex- 
ible tread design ab- 
sorb road shock. Elim- 
ination of inner tube 
also provides a softer, 
more comfortable ride. 


Extra 


SKID 
PROTECTION 


Newly designed silent 
tread has more angles 
. more skid-protect- 
ing edges than ever 
before... . has 70% 
more skid-resisters 
than ordinary tires. 


LONGER 
MILEAGE 


Tread is compounded 
of extra-tough, wear- 
resistant rubber. Its 
Safety-Tensioned Gum- 
Dipped* Cord Body 
prevents dangerous 
tread cracking. 


SAFETY-TENSIONED GUM-DIPPED* CORD BODY MAKES 


The Firestone Gum-Dipping process, patented in 1920, has 
long been famous for extra protection against blowouts. 
Now, with valuable speedway experience and millions of 
miles of testing on the highway, Firestone combines Gum- 
Dipping with Safety-Tensioning to take the stretch out of 
tire cords, a major cause of tire failure in high speed driv- 
ing. The result is greater blowout protection and longer 
tire life. bi 
* T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FIRESTONE TIRES SAFER... , STRONGER .. . RUN MUCH LONGER 


SY 


treating factory is the only 
one of its kind in the world. 


This Firestone cord 


ANOTHER PROOF THAT YOUR SAFETY IS OUR BUSINESS AT FIRESTONE 
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Pursuant to Section XIV of the By-laws of the American 
foreign Service Association. a General Meeting of the 
\ctive members of the Association was held at the New 
sate auditorium at 5:00 p.m. on October 6, 1955. 

The chairman of the Board of Directors, Outerbridge 
Horsey. presided. 

The minutes of the General Meeting of September 20, 
\)54 were approved. 


Report of the Chairman of the Board of Directors 


Association activities during the past year have continued 
uch as in the past. Total membership stands at 4092, an 
inrease Of 44° over the previous year. In the Active 
uembership category, the increase flows largely from the 
increase in size of the Foreign Service Officer corps. The 
\ssociation welcomed each individual Wristonee into the 
foreign Service on his appointment as a Foreign Service 
Officer. and has sought to enroll those who are not yet 
members of the Association, with considerable success. In 
the Associate membership category, an increase of about 
0°. from 789 to 1372, resulted partly because of interest 
in the Association’s broader purposes and partly from the 
material benefits offered to Associate members through the 
yperations of the Personal Purchases Committee. 


If the membership continues to increase. and | expect that 
it will for the next couple of years at least, there will be real 
question as to whether the Association’s present facilities, 
both for office space and recreational purposes, are ade- 
quate. As you know. the Protective Association is the 
owner of the building at 1908 G Street and both the Jour- 
\‘L and our Association itself rents from the Protective 
\ssociation the space which we occupy. I think that. during 
the next year, the Board of Directors will want to consider 
this question of our facilities very carefully. I have no 
doubt that they will be glad to receive comments and sug- 
sestions from officers here in Washington or in the field. 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL is perhaps our most im- 
portant activity and it has continued to maintain its pre- 
tious high standards. Its circulation climbed above the 
iong-sought goal of 5000, and now stands at 5500. 

The JouRNAL Essay contest was the major promotional 
fort of the year. From its inception to June 30, 1955, the 
Contest Fund received contributions of $6,276.80 and dis- 
bursed $1,549.98. The major expense involved in promoting 
the Contest was the printing and distributing of brochures 
and publicity material. 

The past year was the first year of the implementation of 
the report of the Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel. 
This fact was reflected in the JoURNAL editorials. such as 
“Amendments to the Foreign Service Act.” “The New 
Foreign Service Examination.” etc. Articles of professional 
interest published in the JOURNAL covered such subjects as 
management of a small mission. economic reporting. se- 
curity procedures. placement and recruiting problems, the 
NATO Defense college, the progress of the Committee’s 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOREIGN SERVICE ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 6, 1955 


Recommendations, ete. 

On the Editorial Board of the JournaL, Ray L. Thurston 
resigned as Chairman to go to the field. as did Richard A. 
Poole and Lee FE. Metcalf. Joseph Palmer 2nd replaced Mr. 
Thurston as chairman, and other vacancies on the Board 
were filled by Edward P. Montgomery. Niles W. Bond, and 
Joseph E. Wagner. No changes were made on the JOURNAL 
staff. with Mrs. Lois Perry Jones remaining as Managing 
Editor, Mr. George H. Butler as Business Manager. and Mrs. 
Jane Fishburne as Editorial Assistant and Circulation Man- 
ager. 

As to the Committee on Education, a total of about S8000. 
the largest amount to date. was awarded in scholarships for 
the 1955 56 academic year to 18 of the 33 applicants. The 
awards were announced in the September issue of the 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. The sum was larger due to the 
establishment of two new scholarships, the Gertrude Stewart 
Memorial Scholarship and the Loy W. Henderson Scholar- 
ship. established by the Honorable William Benton. and due 
to the amount of $1806.02. representing the excess of Asso- 
ciation receipts over expenditures for fiscal 1953-54, made 
available upon the decision of the Board of Directors of the 
Association. 

A new annual scholarship at St. Andrew’s Preparatory 
School at Middletown, Delaware, the candidates to be 
selected by the school. was established by an anonymous 
donor. The JoURNAL carried an editorial on the scholarship 
program in its June issue to stimulate interest in the pro- 
gram. Consideration is being given to a wider appeal for 
scholarship funds. 

A collection of publications containing information on 
available scholarships at all schools was established in the 
offices of the Association. Recommendations were made. 
which the Board of Directors has under consideration. for a 
solicitation of funds for scholarships. addressed to all sub- 
scribers of the JOURNAL. 

Thanks again to the generosity of Mr. Benton. 26 addi- 
tional sets of the Junior Encyclopaedia Britannica are being 
sent. through arrangements being made by the Committee. 
to schools abroad attended by Foreign Service children. 

The important work of the Committee on Personal Pur- 
chases increased greatly in volume and continued to be as 
effective and useful as in the past. Contacts with American 
manufacturers supplying items of interest to the Foreign 
Service at advantageous prices have been increased and 
brought up to date. and their material supplied to Foreign 
Service posts. No direct purchases are made for members. 
with the exception of the processing of automobile orders. 

The Entertainment and Club Committees were active as 
usual in arranging a very successful series of monthly 
luncheons and other social activities. 

The Committee on Welfare has been active in visiting 
hospitalized personnel of the Foreign Service in and around 
Washington. The Foreign Service Wives group also estab- 
lished a committee this year to visit women of the Service 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Overseas and Latin-American Department: 
F. DELL’AGNESE, Manager 


She WALDORF- ASTORIA 
CONRAD N. HILTON, President 


8 Park Avenue e 49th to 50th e New York 


The most extensively air-zonditioned hotel in the world 
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